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Social Preparedness 


or almost three years, Canada, deeply involved in a war on the far side 
of an ocean, has found a way to care for soldiers’ families and to give 


effective outlet to the deeply stirred forces of good will throughout the 
dominion. For an early issue, an article on the Canadian Patriotic Fund, 
studied on the ground, by 


The Editor of the SURVEY 


The GIST of Um 


“THE constitution follows the flag,” we 
of the Philippines. But among the cal 
followers of the great war are the nati 
germs of every far-flung clime whose m 
are fighting in the common trenches. T 
battle fronts have become an exchange 

microbes as the wheat pit is for grain. Af 
the internationalizing of pestiferous by 
threatens the home of every returning soldi 
Page 649. 


ALL that Europe has tried in the way 
half-loaves (rather half-pints) of prohil 
tion, we in this country have tried and di 
carded, Mrs. Tilton finds; even the famo 
Gothenburg system is a weak and err 
brother. The final article in her series cha 
lenging King Alcohol in his cups and ou 
Page 651. 


APPOINTED first secretary of the pionee 
State Board of Charity of Massachusetts i 
1863, Frank B. Sanborn was the dean 
charity workers and a survivor of the famot 
literary group at Concord. His recent deat 
was the occasion for many reminiscence 
none more interesting than that of Alexand 
Johnson, himself a pioneer state board se 
retary in the middle west. Page 65 
The photograph of Mr. Sanborn on th 
cover was taken at the time of his la 
visit, a year ago, to the office of the Spring 
field Republican, to which he was a co 
tributing editor before the civil war. 


PRESIDENT WILSON, in his second in 
augural, holds we shall “stand firm in arme 
neutrality”; our part is “the part of thos 
who mean to vindicate and fortify peace. 
Page 658. : 


SOCIAL legislation has been the poor rela 
tion at the short session of Congress endet 
last week. Page 658. 


“EVERYBODY’S doing it” in Connecticu 
when it comes to introducing bills to preven 
night work by women in the munitions fae 
tories. But the rush for reform has brough 
forth four inexpertly drawn bills which ma 
fail to get the girls out of the night shift 
Page 665. 
WOMEN trade unionists are demandi 
equal pay for equal work on governmen 
munitions and quoting the working wom 

of France in support. Page 665. 


j 
YUCATAN has sent the chief of her depart 
ment of public education to fetch help uw 
establishing the modern sort of little re 
schoolhouses in this Mexican state ruled b 
a “socialistic despot.” Page 659. 


PNEUMONIA, racing tuberculosis for firs 
place in the death rates, is reported on by : 
commission which the optimistic may hop 
will shortly turn into a coroner’s jury 
Page 660. 


AIMING at the Rockefeller boards, Congres 
has shot off a broadside which bars from th’ 
service of the federal Bureau of Educatio! 
all representatives of outside educationa 
bodies who have helped Commissioner Clax 
ton in his research and special report writing 
—or have foisted their propaganda on th 
government and got it franked through th 
mail, as you prefer to look at it. Page 664 


HIGHBROW and lowbrow, educational ant 
political, administrative and supervisory— 
all of Illinois’ 128 state boards and com 
missions have been thrown to the sharks, i 
sharks there be in Lake Michigan. The en 
tire civil administration is to be placed ii 
the hands of nine departments. Page 663. 
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HE theater of war has become a modern ‘Tower 
of Babel,” says Dr. William Colby Rucker, of 
the United States Public Health Service, in the 
essay for which he received one of the Wellcome 
prizes, appearing in the March issue of the Mil- 
itary Surgeon. ‘The Siberians suddenly found themselves in 
Poland; the Russians were quickly transported to Turkey and 
Persia. French, Irish and Scotch occupied the Gallipoli 
peninsula, while on the firing line in Flanders, Arabs, Al- 
gerians and Sudanese stood shoulder to~shoulder. Whole 
armies suddenly exchanged the northern environment of 
England for German Africa, Mesopotamia and the Darda- 
nelles. A battalion of Fijis appeared in northern France. 
The Australians occupied the German islands of the South 
Pacific and the Teutons poured over into Poland and Serbia. 
Cairo, Suez and Greece became the temporary abiding place 
of the New Zealanders.” 

The men of all these nations brought with them to the new 
center their own language, their own customs to some degree, 
and their own particular diseases. ‘They were subjected to 
new modes of life, and to change of food and clothing. Groups 
were placed in intimate contact with other groups in whose 
bodies live infecting agents of diseases foreign to their com- 
rades. ‘They have dug deep into soil saturated for generations 
with the manute of animals and of men.” Only one result 
was possible, and that promptly followed. Already examina- 
tions in military hospitals in the territory of Venice have 
_shown that more than 2,600 soldiers in these hospitals Har- 

bored intestinal parasites foreign to the region—one of these 
parasites the American hookworm. No less than 30,000 
cases of typhoid are said to have been present at one time 
among the French troops; some cholera broke out among 
German troops in Galicia and the Rakitno marshes; tetanus 
occurred with frightful regularity; lack of means to rid the 
troops of lice permitted typhus to make large inroads early 
in the war. Malaria has invalided many men, and pneu- 
‘monia attacked men from southern climates unused to such 
cold; and enteritis followed the use of poor or unaccustomed 


food. 


“Conversely,” continues Dr. Rucker, “places now occupied 
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When Microbes Meet 


Some Long Range Results of the Tug of War 


by foreign troops are themselves liable to infection with the 
organisms which these troops have carried in their bodies from 
their distant homes. In many instances, these organisms will 
not thrive because of lack of favorable climatic environment 
or obligatory intermediate host, but unfortunately this world 
movement of armed men is bound to result in at least a 


partial change in the geographic distribution of some of the 
infections of disease.” 


There is, however, another side to the story. Dr. Rucker 
tells how, as promptly as known scientific means of prophy- 
laxis could be applied, these outbreaks of diseases were con- 
trolled. Obligatory inoculation drove typhoid from the ranks. 
Anti-cholera prophylaxis eradicated that disease. Only one- 
half of 1 per cent of the German troops had the disease, 10 
per cent of these cases proving fatal—a striking contrast to 
the 50 per cent of fatal cases in the civil population who had 
not been inoculated. Similarly the proper serum has gone far 
to check tetanus. And of the total results, Sir William Osler 
says: “Never before in history has so great a host been assem- 
bled; never before in war have armies been so healthy.” 

Dr. Rucker’s essay describes the practical machinery of 
sanitation whereby so many valuable results have been at- 
tained. ‘There are the groups of non-commissioned officers, 
including sanitary inspectors, chemists, builders or plumbers, 
directed by a man who in civil life was a medical officer of 
health or held a public health degree; or sometimes a bac- 
teriologist or a sanitary engineer. There is the long routine of 


“cuarding water supplies, and teaching those of doubtful origin 
the testing of rations; the operation of bath-houses and laun- 
dries; the issue of parasite-free clothing and blankets; the 
cleansing and disinfection of houses; the destruction of gar- 
bage and manure or other possible breeding places for flies; 
the cleanliness of camps; the isolation of patients suffering 
from infectious disorders; also the contacts thereto both in 
the military and the civilian population; the administration 
of typhoid and paratyphoid: prophylactic; the search for ‘car- 
riers ;’ the immediate investigation with the help of the mobile 
and base pathological laboratories of all outbreaks, whether 
among the troops in the fighting zone or those on the lines 
of communication or elsewhere; and the maintenance of spot 
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maps, charts and tables revealing the health history of every 
unit in the field.” 


But besides this tremendous confirmation of what present 
medical and sanitary science is actually able to achieve, Dr. 
Rucker outlines some of the problems not yet settled—new 
and bizarre ailments for which hardly a name has yet been 
devised, certainly no treatment yet discovered: trench fever, 
trench foot, war nephritis, epidemic jaundice, “influenza po- 
lonica,’”’ for instance. And yet more serious, there is the men- 
tal disability resulting from the shock of heavy gun-fire. 
Says Dr. Rucker: 


“Tt has been known for some time that about one-fifth of 
all soldiers discharged are discharged on account of mental 
disability. Striking as is the prevalence of mental disease 
among soldiers and sailors in time of peace, it should be borne 
in mind that this is greatly increased during war. Injuries 
of the central nervous system due to the wind of explosives, 
hysterical. aboulias [loss of will-power], developing in the 
heat of battle, hypomaniacal outbursts in protracted lights, 
nerve ‘injuries of missiles, malingering of mental symptoms to 
escape active service, hypochondriasis and neurasthenia in 
young soldiers—all of these and many more have resulted from 
the present conflict. “Fhe intense emotional strain associated 
with warfare causes acute exacerbations of some of the milder 
psychotic and borderland cases, which were able to get along 
unnoticed under the less stringent requirements of civil life.” 


Hence, mental disease, even more than physical, will spread 
over Europe after the war. The resulting danger to the 
United States through immigration, Dr. Rucker emphasizes 
and calls for the utmost vigilance of health authorities to guard 
against an influx of mental defectives. 


“Naturally, our sympathies are touched and it will be with 
regret that we turn from our doors the lame, the halt, the 
blind, the insane, and all the flotsam and jetsam of the Euro- 
pean war, but the national health demands that this duty be 
performed with thoroughness.” 


There is in addition an economic element in this probability 
of the spread of disease. It has often been said that the whole 
war has had a beneficial effect upon the health of England, 
the increase in health coinciding with the fall in unemploy- 
ment and pauperism. A number of foreign residents have 
left this country, not more to enlist in their respective national 
armies than to be on hand when the renewed demand for la- 
bor begins. Factories destroyed or decayed from non-use will 
be rebuilt; powder mills turned into dye works; gun factories 
will turn out plow machines; looms will whirl again; and 
wheat grow where armies are now camping; labor will prosper 
as never before, and rights which never have been heard of in 
Europe will be accorded the industrial class. But the possi- 
bilities are also evident of renewed competition, and of the 
nervous and physical strain resulting therefrom. 


“Tt is interesting to note one disease condition in the 
United States which is being profoundly influenced by the Eu- 
ropean war. ‘The improved economic conditions in the United 
States in 1916, as compared with previous years, resulted in a 
considerable diminution in pellagra. ‘This disease is an ex- 
tremely sensitive barometer of economic conditions, and it has 
been feared that there will be an increase in the number of 
cases early in 1917. The rise in the cost of forage has caused 
many wage-earners in the southern United States to sell their 
cows, thus depriving the family of milk, one of the best pel- 
lagra prophylactics. The present high cost of living, par- 
ticularly the high cost of all foodstuffs, meats, eggs and the 
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legumes in particular will reduce the ration of the averag 
family. ‘This will react to increase the amount of pellag 
If there is a rise in rents as well as food prices, these 
combine to increase the prevalence of tuberculosis. 

“To sum up the situation, the increase in disease in th 
United States as the result of the European war will taki 
place in the economic disease group.” 


Some practical obligations upon the world form the con 
clusion of Dr. Rucker’s paper, obligations imperative upor 
all countries, neutral or belligerent. One such obligation i 
the prevention of infant mortality. High prices and scarcity 
of food have raised the child death-rate very high. In war 
ring nations child welfare has become a serious matter in th 
light of maintaining a future population. Throughout all 
Europe measures for infant welfare are receiving more atten: 
tion than ever before. 

The future of wounded soldiers is another obligation thai 
is being fairly met. ‘First of all the disabled soldier must be 
aroused from the condition of moral inertia which is so fre- 
quently the outcome of the disablement. . 


to lapse into a state of mental lethargy.” 

These measures have a direct bearing on the spread of 
disease all over the world after the war for, as Dr. Rucker 
concludes, although health rules are a part of all wounded 
soldiers’ training, some will return to their homes carrying the 
new infections, particularly those who have been in prisons. 
There is little need to fear “war pestilences,”’ although tuber 
culosis will doubtless be a menace for a long time. 

Dr. Prinzing’s book, reviewed in the Survey for Febru: 
ary 10, showed that armies of ancient times, of Middle Ages, 
and even of so modern times as the Balkan wars, have been 
attacked by infectious diseases because the means of prevention 
were unknown or imperfectly known. And upon the return: 
of the army to civil pursuits, there occurred widespread dis- 
semination of infecting agents of disease. Hence the belief 
that war, was the inevitable precursor of pestilence. Dr. 
Rucker thus summarizes the probabilities: 


“The amount of disease which will occur in Europe. after 
the war is dependent upon two factors: first, upon the degree 
of the community’s sanitary intelligence; and, second, upon 
the economic conditions which will prevail. Most of the 
nations of Europe are well abreast in public hygiene. A few. 
are backward, and these are the ones that will suffer most. 
On the western front none of the so-called war diseases exist 
in epidemic form at present. . . . Turkey is in the midst of 
a typhus epidemic and in view of its lack of generalized hy- 
gienic education and the fatalistic character of its people it 
may be considered as highly probable that outbreaks of other 
diseases will occur there both during and after the war.” 


Many who have acquired infection in their new environ- 
ments will constitute foci of infection at home. The health 
officer of the future must combat diseases now unfamiliar. 
This change of habitat Dr. Rucker illustrates from the Amer- 
ican Civil War. Before the war, typhoid had been a strictly 
urban disease; afterward, it followed returning soldiers to 
their country homes and has made rural districts its head- 
quarters ever since. The preparation, therefore, of all home 
countries for their returning soldiers and the new possibilities 
of infection is another obligation of immediate importance. 
This preparation means, after all, only a larger application 
of the known principles of community hygiene, more thor- 
oughly than ever by the trained health officer; more loyally 
and with good-will by the community. 


“The Gothenburg system, gold in theory but a bad nickel in 
practice.”—Pror. Curt WaALLIs, of Sweden (Liberal). 
“Up to now regulation [the Gothenburg system] = 0.’—Dr. IvAN 


System. 

“The money interest got ahead of the moral interest and the whole 
Gothenburg system went off the rails.-—Aucust LyuNcGREN (Lib- 
eral), member of Upper House, Sweden. 

“Prohibition in Sweden is as certain as Amen in church.”— 
Mayor PETERSEN, Sodertalje. 


F not prohibition, what? License satisfies no thoughtful 
man and high license has been found wanting. But, 
say the academic, the Swedes do it right. ‘The Gothen- 
burg or Company system—keeping the saloon, but re- 

forming it by taking from it the private profit—is what we 
want. If they are very up to date they add Dr. Bratt’s idea 
of giving each drinker a permit and removing the permit when 
intemperance occurs, although sometimes they do not know 
that these permits apply in Sweden only to buying bottles of 
brandy, and that drinking at the bar requires no permit. 
Shall we use this system in large cities where prohibition 
might not get enforcement, in such boozily backward cities as 
Boston or Baltimore? 
With a view to deciding this question, I am now going to 
set down the facts concerning Scandinavian legislation as they 
came to me predisposed by hearsay to believe that, as the Com- 
mittee of Fifty said, despite its imperfections, the Gothenburg 
| company system contained “the essence of scientific manage- 
ment” of the liquor problem. 
_ First, we note that the countries in which the company sys- 
tem has been used are small and the population homogeneous 
—Sweden (1911), 5,561,799; Norway, 2,411,948; Finland, 
3,154,825. ‘Secondly, the great declines in consumption pre- 
ceded the system. The story is as follows: In the early 
part of the nineteenth century drunkenness 
Norway. and Sweden reached alarming heights. 
and wine played almost no part in the drink customs of the 
masses, but the people drank a heavy intoxicant made from 
corn or potatoes called branvin, practically whiskey. They 


1 The final article in Mrs. Tilton’s series. The other installments have been 
published in the Survey for January 13, January 27, February 10, February 24. 
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Bratt (Conservative), author of Bratt System for Reforming the — 


in both: 


THE TANDEM THAT WINS—ORGANIZED TOTAL ABSTINENCE 
RUNNING AHEAD AND PROHIBITION FOLLOWING AFTER 


Turning Off the Spigot’ 
IX. Do We Want the Gothenburg System? 
By Elizabeth Tilton 


believed it necessary to fortify them against the cold, and 
almost every cottage had its own still. Drunkenness became 
tearful, and finally, about 1830, a reaction set in. America 
sent over helpers; education and agitation arose and consump- 
tion fell in Norway from 16 liters per capita in 1833 to 10 © 
in 1843; in Sweden it fell from about 46 liters in 1829 to 
about 22 liters in 1850. (These figures are only estimates, 
but all agree that the fall was great.) 

But in the forties it was seen that it was not enough to 
educate; the virile would respond, but the weak and pleasure- 
loving needed the removal of the ever-ready opportunity. So 
we get in Norway, 1845-48, and in Sweden, 1855, two pro- 
hibition laws, one prohibiting home-distilling, the other giving 
to country districts in Norway, and to all communities in 
Sweden, the right to decide whether or no they should have 
any bar or retail bottle sale of spirits. “The response to this 
last measure was amazing. Dr. Wieselgren, dean of Goth- 
enberg, Sweden, says: “Before 1855 whiskey could be bought 
in almost every cottage; in 1856 one might travel through 
whole provinces without finding a single place where it was 
sold.” The result of this educational campaign plus the above 
prohibition measures was that branvin consumption fell ‘in 
Sweden from about 22 liters per capita (1850) to 9.5 liters 
in 1856-60. 

Speaking of the similar laws in Norway, Dr. Scharffenberg, 
of Christiania, says: ‘The results of this intelligent legisla- 
tion were magnificent.” And he shows us that under it dis- 
tilled liquor consumption (branvin) fell from 11.3 liters per 
capita in 1843 to 6.09 liters in 1851-55. 

These laws really placed about 80 per cent of the popula- 
tion of both countries under a dry régime, and thus they have 
lived for over fifty years, the prohibition later, as beer and 
wine became popular, usually including them also. Importa- 
tion for private use was, however, allowed and selling to 
travelers at inns. 

I give below two tables, one of Norway, the other of 
Sweden; both show that the great “‘sobering up” came before 
the Gothenburg system. We must, however, remember that 
it is far easier to bring a high consumption down many points 
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than a low consumption down a point or two; and both 
Sweden and Norway made a good showing after the system 
was introduced. 


NORWAY 2 
Total 
Distilled liquor Per capita consumption in liters Pure 
(50 per cent) Ame Beer Alcohol 
Wine (Liters: 1.0567 U. S. liquid quart) 
1833 16.2 Home distilling abounded. From 1835 on 
live agitation and education—King Oscar, 
Bishops and professors lending aid. 
1843 115 1845-48, home-distilling prohibited and 
country districts given right to ‘‘go dry”— 
soon placing about 80 per cent of people 
under spirits prohibition. (Later under 
total prohibition) F 
1851 6.09 0.63 1859 present mighty total abstinence 8.5 3.55 
movement begun 
1860 4.99 0.38 18.0 3.49 
1863 3.93 0.44 131,35 aval 
1870 4.13 0.57 1871 Gothenburg system introduced 11.5 2.73 
(used in cities) 
1875 6.57. 1.07 1877 new powerful total abstinence soci- 23.0 4.57 
ety founded 
1880 3.68 0.88 In the 80’s great progress made by ab- 18.5 2.86 
staining societies. 65,604 sign petition 
for total prohibition 
1890 Sale, aki 20.922 
1895 3.44 1.44 c.20.0 2.84 
1900 3.15 2.34 26.8 3.09 
1905 2.50 0.85 18.8 2.14 
1913 3.64 1.61 1913 only twelve towns retain Gothenburg 21.1 2.84 
system; Norway gradually going dry by 
local option; number of organized adult 
abstainers over 193,000 
SWEDEN 2 
r Total 
Distilled liquor Per capita consumption in liters’ Pure 
(50 per cent) (Liters: 1.0567 U. S. liquid quart) Beer Alcohol 
(liter-—1.0567 U. S. liquid quart 
1829 46 1829, the number of stills was 173,124 
(estimated) 
1850 22 About 1830—Live education and agi- 1851-60 
(estimated) tation led by influential men. 6.70 
1855 home distilling abolished; com- 
munities allowed to prohibit spirits; out 
of 2,400 rural parishes, 1,800 had de- 
cided by 1856 to have no bar or retail 
bottle salej thus placing about 80 per 
cent of population under spirits prohi- 
bition. (Later total prohibition allowed) 
1856-60 9.5 1861-70 
Bach) 
1861-65 10.6 1865-75, Gothenburg system becomes —11.1 
operative in cities 
1875 12.4 1877, Rise of great total abstinence 16.4 
crusade 
1885 8.4 20.3 
1895 6.9 
1910 6.6 1910, about 500,000 total abstainers 47.33 1906-10 
(organized). 
Lower House passes national prohibi- 4.33 


tion. Out of 230 members of Lower 
House 128 are total abstainers and 
most of these are convinced prohibi- 
tionists (1914) (Hercod, Inter. Monats- 
shrift. April, 1914) 

The above tables, as I said, show that the marked declines 
in consumption both in Norway and Sweden took place before 
there was any system. After it we see a small decline in 
distilled liquor in both countries and in consumption as a 
whole (pure alcohol), a small decline in Sweden and a 
rather stationary consumption in Norway. Beer, of course, 
rises. But none the less, to hold total consumption down in 
those “boozily organized” years of the nineteenth century (to 
quote Bernard Shaw) was success when compared with the 
rising consumptions of most countries. 

The growing popularity of beer might, and probably did, 
reduce distilled liquor consumption somewhat, but what held 
down consumption as a whole? 

In the nineties, when prohibition in the United States was 
for the most part enforced in the country districts and small 
towns only, men in their hopelessness used to say: “The 
Gothenburg system is responsible for the better showing made 
by Norway and Sweden; therefore, let us import it.” 

Was this true? To judge we must see the Gothenburg 
saloon at work—called Bolag (joint stock company) in Swe- 
den, and Samlag, in Norway. Moved by the wreckage coming 
to the poorer classes from drink, the ethical spirits of the town 


2 Figures from majority report of Alcohol Commission, 1915, p. 120. 

= The Temperance Problem and Social Reform, Rowntree and Sherwell; 
Gabrielsson, Alcohol Consumption in the Various Countries (1915); Hercod, 
Jahrbuch, 1914. 
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of Gothenburg (1865), asked the authorities if they migh 
take the saloons away from private dealers and form a compan 
themselves, selling shares (to return 6 per cent) to the town 
people. The request was granted and a company was forme 
with five main principles: no private profit; no sale on cred} 
or pawn; light, neat rooms; good food at a low price; ne 
profit to be used for the benefit of the workingmen. is 
tilled liquors alone were to be controlled by the company, be 


at the time. Beer and wine could be sold outside by any li 
censed tradesman. 

It was, at least in motive, a noble scheme, and gradualh 
with variations it covered the cities of Sweden and Norway 
and all but one city in Finland (Helenius). The countr 
districts were for the most part already dry and remained x 

All profits, over 6 per cent, were to go to help the work 
ingman. In a few years, however, the company was oblige 
either to lose its rights or give the net profits to the city t 
be used to reduce taxes. This is what some Swedes call “th 
bad marriage,” because it made the saloon with its enormoi 
gains persona grata to the taxpayers. Mr. Ljunggren, mem 
ber of the Upper House, and a great abstinent leader 
Sweden, says (International Congress on Alcoholism, 1907) 


“In Sweden the towns are ruled by the capitalists and i 
is to their interest to lessen their taxes by high profits fron 
spirits, so they will not approve any radical measure agains' 
alcoholism. ‘They will not even consider the possibility 
freeing cities from their dependence upon the drink trade 
This very year a proposal of this sort was unanimously adopt 
ed by the Lower House, but just as unanimously refused b 
the Upper House, which is the firm prop of the capitalists o! 
the country. During this debate an expression was heard that 
was very characteristic. ‘If (it was said) the drink trade 
is forbidden, it will not be pleasant to be a taxpayer in thi 
country.’ ” 


Very tecently the revenue has been taken away from the 
city and given to the state to be, for the most part, redis 
tributed. 

In Norway, which adopted the system, 1871, they tried te 
lessen the evils of this bad marriage by declaring that all 
profits, over 5 or 6 per cent, must go to charities, hospitals 
parks, etc. But even so the revenue was too often found 
stifling reforms, the Samlag, as they say, being made a milc 
cow for the town. Rowntree and Sherwell, therefore, in thei 
scheme for England decided that all net profits must be used 
simply to secure better recreational facilities for the poor, 

Next we learn that the company, taking over old licenses, 
let eighteen lapse (an excellent thing), used twenty-seven 
themselves and sublet sixteen to clubs, restaurants, wine shop 
In Christiania we read that in 1900 about one-half of the 
trade in distilled liquors was done by private traders whe 
rented licenses from the company. ‘These dealers plied th 
trade for private profits—a fact very vitiating to the elimina- 
tion of all private gain. The reason of this strange loosene 
we are told, was that the idea of the system was to help the 
poor man. As the companies did not care to run the business 
for the middle and upper classes, they allowed the drinking 
places patronized by those classes to be run, as before, for 
private gain. Indeed in the nineties things went so far that 
not less than thirty-four companies had transferred all their 
licenses to private persons. (Ljunggren.) 

Another loose end is that beer and wine shops are outside 
the system. Rowntree and Sherwell say: “Every shopkeeper 
who possesses a trader’s license can, if he thinks fit, sell win 
and beer for consumption off the premises, and such shops are 


Gequent, selling wine, beer, cognac with something approach- 
ee free trade.” 

This is the “out” to the Gothenburg system commented 
) in the investigations made by Carroll D. Wright and 
phn Koren (Massachusetts, House 192). Both speak of 
‘ne absurdity of trying to cure intemperance by attacking 
‘ystilled liquors only. ‘They feel that beer may soon be in- 
uded in the system. But the years have passed and beer still 
emains outside except in a few towns in Norway. ‘Though 
~>r years now beer has become a drink of the people—which 
was not when the system began. 

It is hard to say precisely how effective the Gothenburg 
stem has been. Swedish and Norwegian experts there on the 
ot and familiar with local conditions haye various opinions. 
r. Scharffenberg, a prohibitionist, and a member of the recent 
‘orwegian Alcohol Commission, which made a lengthy re- 
ort in 1915, speaks thus of the system in Norway (supposed 
have carried out the company idea better than Sweden) : 
The Samlags certainly have done good by the abolition of 
>rivate whiskey sellers and by conscientious management of 
egal regulation. . . The dark side of the system is the 
interest which the whole town and especially the largest tax- 
bayers have acquired thereby in the sale of branvin. More 
or less consciously the whole town became reconciled through 
» he system to whiskey drinking and withdrew with indifference 
‘rom the struggle against liquor. (Battle Against Alcohol, 
Ynternationale Monatsschrift, June, 1905.) 

Dr. Bratt, a Stockholm physician and a conscientious wet, 
ays, “Up to now regulation = O,” and in his book, Alcohol 
nd Society, he says, 

“The wine dealers, renting licenses from the Bolag, drive 
the whiskey business precisely like any private dealer, have signs 
-—advertise . . . and up to date there have been hardly any in- 
dications on the part of the Bolag of taking any measures save 
those by which the Bolag’s income could be increased.” Dr. 
‘Bratt declares that the companies compete with each other and 
that regulations are generally violated. This view was en- 
idorsed by the Swedish Medical Society. 
| We get the same picture from the Norwegian Alcohol 
‘Commission, 1915, in the majority report (wet). There were 
‘five members behind this report and three represented the 
liquor interests, one being Platou, the great brewery di- 
rector, They say (p. 195): “The restrictive measures have 
‘not shown themselves sufficiently effective to oppose abuse. 
|. . . As far as drunkards are concerned they have missed the 
‘mark. . . . New means must be found. . . . The Samlag has 
not kept pace with its task.” 

And yet, I think, almost all agree that the company system 
‘is better than the old system of license. Precisely what it has 
done, however, managed so loosely and omitting beer and 
/wine, no man, on the spot, seems to want to say. Dr 
| Scharffenberg speaks thus: ‘Alcohol consumption is influ- 
enced by such various factors that it is not possible to isolate 
the influence of one factor with certainty. In my opinion a 
| Samlag conscientiously managed in which no drunken man and 
no notorious drinker gets brandy can somewhat limit con- 
sumption, but not very much can be expected from the Sam- 
lags in this direction.” Mr. Ljunggren says: “In judging 
the company system (never yet enforced in Sweden) compared 
with conditions before the system, it would, of course, mean 
progress.” He believes the fall in drink consumption, how- 
"ever, not due to the system. 

A Swedish government report (J. Guinchard, 1914) says: 
| “Tt is an open question . . . how far the Gothenburg system 
may in general be credited with the increase in sobriety, which 
is the aim of these companies. . . . If the system is to perform 
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“Even the little he hath shall be taken away from 
him,” is the New York Evening Post’s caption for 


this cartoon by Cesare. “Bone dry” legislation has 

swept over the West the past two months since the 

federal Supreme Court decision on the Webb-Kenyon 
law made it possible 


its function, a watchful public is necessary” —and it states that 
this has not always been present and abuse has, therefore, 
resulted (p. 743). 

Evidently experts in Scandinavia do not lay declining drink 
consumption entirely to the Gothenburg system. ‘Truly, many 
seem to agree with Professor Rygg, statistician for the Nor- 
wegian Alcohol Commission, that the decrease in drinking 
came mainly out of conditions obtaining in country districts. 
The wet majority report says: “It may be assumed that con- 
sumption among the country people has fallen so much that it 
has more than made up for the tendency to rise which the 
rapid increase in city population would bring with it.” 

Now what are the precise things in country conditions that 
have brought about this decline? “The wet majority report 
says: ‘“‘We asked the police. ‘The bulk said, ‘growing en- 
lightenment,’ others said, ‘the abstaining movement,’ still 
others, ‘prohibition!’”? “The opinion of the police coincides 
somewhat with the opinion of experts, wet and dry. Dr. 
Bratt (wet) says (of Sweden) that sparse population, the 
difficulty of getting drink in the country, general education, 
and the great abstaining movement are mainly responsible for | 
the decided improvement in the drink custom. 

The minority report of the Norwegian Alcohol Commis- 
sion (dry) says: ‘Local prohibition in connection with the 
untiring abstaining movement has brought about better con- 
ditions of sobriety despite the fact that breweries and Sam- 
lags [in the cities] still offer easy access to liquor” (p. 7). 

This report gives the following table, thus— 


PERCENTAGE OF DEATHS DUE TO ALCOHOLISM, NORWAY, 1911. 
Men over twenty years of age. 

Christiania 
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Country districtS.........ce sees ee ee erect ete ne tee nee eee nee e nes 4. 
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“That is a count that counts!” says the report and declares 
that you can take all the other social results of alcoholism in 
Norway and find somewhat the same proportion for town and 
country. Thus we read that in Norway, 1911, there were 
54.4 cases of drunkenness (per 1,000) in the cities and only 
2.2 in the country; bootleggers prosecuted or punished, 9.51 
per 10,000 for the cities, 2.02 for the country. Cases of poor 
relief have fallen (1866-1913) three times as fast in country 
as in city, and so on. 

In short, the impressive thing in Norway and Sweden is 
not the Gothenburg system, but the dryness of the country 
districts under prohibition and the great organized total ab- 
stinence movement, the thing the prohibition movement in the 
United States lacks. 

Mr. Ljunggren gives a vivid picture of the abstaining move- 
ment, shows how strong leaders keep springing up and how 
whole countrysides are suddenly on fire for teetotalism. It 
is all a part of a movement dear to the Scandinavian heart, 
race-hygiene—and in the forefront of this battle for health 
they place the battle against alcoholism. ‘There are 500,000 
organized total abstainers in Sweden and 193,000 in Norway 
—that is, in the latter country every eighth person over fifteen 
years of age belongs to an abstaining society. Many of these 
societies are aided by monéy from the government, scientific 
men are employed to lecture, and both countries are sown 
knee-deep with the weekly papers of these societies pushing 
race hygiene and teetotalism into the farthest hamlet. 

It really does seem to me that it is this organized total ab- 
stinence, supplemented by prohibition in the country dis- 
tricts, that is mainly responsible for the low alcohol con- 
sumption of these lands. It is plain that this is what the com- 
mon people think. In both countries, they are clamoring to 
extend the prohibition that has so long and successfully cov- 
ered the country to the cities. Indeed, Norway is slowly 
going dry, for whereas in the nineties there were fifty-one com- 
pany systems there are now only twelve left. In Sweden one 
hears the same clamor for prohibition. 

Dr. Legrain, chief physician of important French insane 
asylums, after a visit to Sweden, pictures the situation thus: 
the middle and lower classes against the system and for pro- 
hibition; the upper class, capitalists, fashionables and aristo- 
crats, scowling them down and the Swedish king rather in 
sympathy with the abstainers, smiling across at them over the 
heads of the scowling capitalists whose money is in their 
dear milch-cow, the Gothenburg system. The whole thing 
came out vividly, also, in the great national strike of 1909. 
The workingmen and the abstainers asked the government to 
close the saloons and it was done. Wonderful declines took 
place in drunkenness and disorder and the workingmen of 
Sweden sent forth a ringing manifesto calling for total pro- 
hibition for all time. ‘Away with the capitalist saloon sys- 
tem, let it never again wind its arms of Polypus about the 
workingman. Forward, fellow-workers, forward, from Swe- 
den’s every corner to the goal. Total prohibition for all 
time.” 

The government, however, reopened the saloons. But the 
abstainers were emboldened to get the pulse of the nation by 
an unofficial vote. The result of votes obtained was as fol- 
lows: For national prohibition, 1,888,337; against, 16,715. 
How amazing, say we, that when the people cry out like that 
to have the saloons closed it should not be done! What are 
the reasons? First, they have plural voting in Sweden based 


on property qualifications; a few aristocrats and capitalists - 


hold the balance of power. Then, there is France! Incredi- 
ble as it seems, this great nation blocks prohibition at 


every turn. She is the great banker, can lend money 
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cheap and has also an over-supply of wine. So to nations th: 
wish to borrow (see Internationale Monatsschrift, Mard 
1909, p. 28) she says: ‘First drink my wine and then ye 
get my money.” When the Russian government asked fo 
loan, France made the condition that the Czar should ref 
to sanction the prohibition law passed by Finland. Agaii 
when Sweden had to borrow, France demanded that duty 6 
French wines be lowered by one-half. It is also well-know 
that the French government has tried to intimidate th 
Norwegian government into taking from the people the righ 
to vote their towns dry. “No such raging wild animal, 
says George Brandes, ‘“as a man who sees his purse in danger, 
and France and the Swedish capitalist are precisely these an 
mals when confronted with prohibition. There are als 
conscientious conservatives who believe that no matter hoy 
well prohibition works in the country, it will not work i 
the cities where the accelerated pulse of life induces drinking 
Dr. Legrain speaks of the “massive intoxication of the citie 
of Sweden,” and Dr. Axel Holst fears prohibition wil 
simply increase illicit selling where, as in Christiania, condt 
tions are so excessively drunken. Dr. Bratt says: “All wi 
depend on public opinion.” He fears public opinion is not 
ripe, since there will be added to the inconvenience tha 
moderate drinkers must suffer great losses to the treasury 

Dr. Bratt would, therefore, reform the system. Whiskey 
distilleries, he believes, ought to be taken over by the state 
and breweries, if this latter could be done. If companies mus' 
go on letting out licenses, licensees should sell at cost. ‘This 
part of the reform has not yet been accomplished, but Dr 
Bratt has got Swedish cities to place the retail sale of bottled 
goods in the hands of the company, which sells only to men 
who have permits. People must buy at one shop only, and 
only so much a month, and no permits can be issued to drunk 
ards, paupers, and so on. No permits are required for drink 
ing at the bar, however. Asa matter of fact, it was found that 
about 90 per cent of sale had been bottle sale, and that this 
sale had been much abused. Restriction has evidently helped, 
as the following table of the workings of the Bratt permits in 
Stockholm shows. 


COMPARATIVE ARRESTS FOR DRUNKENNESS IN STOCKHOLM 
BEFORE AND AFTER THE BRATT SYSTEM, INTRODUCED 
FEBRUARY 6, 1914. 


(During a portion of 1914, August into September, Sweden was mobilizing 
and therefore under certain prohibition measures.) 


Total arrests. 


The fact is, the call of the lower and middle classes q 
Sweden for prohibition in the cities is making the uppe 
classes put the Gothenburg system in order. Whether they 
can stem the tide of prohibition is an open question. 
However, it seems only fair to assume that if you could seal 
up all holes in the Gothenburg system you might materially 
reduce wreckage. Mr. Andree, director of the Bolag in Goth- 
enburg, the man who initiated the permit system for drinkers 
(now developed into the Bratt system), tells how he got the 
idea from reading in Rowntree and Sherwell of the dispensary 
system in South Carolina. It is true that South Carolina 
did make over the sprawling, loose-ended Swedish system into: 
a compact whole, but one golden principle was left out—dis- 
interested managers. Officials appointed by the state were 
the managers, too often unscrupulous politicians and the graft, 
even robbery, so they tell you when you go to Columbia, 
cried aloud. Consequently, the dispensary experiment, be- 


4 


\ Ywhiskey sale. 
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Feun July 1, 1893, was superseded by prohibition January 
ty 1, 1916. (Senator Tillman tells me that the corruption 
Ycoming through the dispensary was not what his political 
“yenemies represented.) However, in spite of its failure to 


The state took over all licenses; 
‘sublet none to drink-shops; included wine and beer with 
No drinking was allowed on the prem- 
| Liquor was sold only in bottles done up in packages, 
and liquor dispensing shops closed at sundown. Certificates 
‘rom the county dispenser were necessary before buying, and 


'*no such certificate was to be given to an intemperate person. 


) There were results at first (Rowntree and Sherwell, p. 238, 
‘see table below), but certainly in Charleston the scheme 
“seems to have petered out. Chief of Police Black told me 
that in 1915, the last year of the dispensary, there were, be- 


| Ysides the dispensary shops, 365 blind tigers running openly in 


ithe city. Arrests for drunkenness for 1915 (Dispensary) 
Swere 636; for 1916 (prohibition), 475, albeit the law for 


| Parresting drunkards had been made much stricter under pro- 


) hibition. 
' There were results, 


| thus (Rowntree and Sherwell, p. 
| 238) : 


DISPENSARY SYSTEM, SOUTH CAROLINA. 
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down, beer and wine should be included—and that ideal, left 
out by South Carolina, but sometimes achieved in Scandi- 
navia, should be the chief aim—disinterested managers. 

But one says to oneself, “If in such miniature countries as 
Norway and Sweden, they have had difficulty in keeping the 
management always disinterested, what would it be in our 
large cities? If profits of the saloons in Scandinavia have 
stifled reforms, what would happen in our cities with all the 
surplus profits from the retail liquor business flowing up to 
the city hall or state house?” 

But my main objection is as follows: In setting up a dis- 
interested dispensary system we are turning our backs on the 
lesson taught by Norway and Sweden—the fact that the in- 
creasing sobriety of these countries is usually thought by ex- 
perts to be due, not so much to the Gothenburg system as to 
growing enlightenment, to live education against alcohol car- 
ried on by organized abstainers, and to the fifty-year-old prohi- 
bition of the rural districts containing 70 to 80 per cent of the 
population. 

In the nineties, when the anti-alcohol sentiment here was 
running low and father’s moderation ideal was running high, 
I can see how despairing reformers dreamed of a perfected 
Gothenburg system that might regulate some heavy drinkers 
into moderation. Now, however, that the anti-alcohol senti- 


Population Bars Dispensaries jnent is strong enough to get enforcement of prohibition in 
189 1392 1895 av icins 
Seas afnSouth Carolinas. «.sicmatee. isi 149 613 SL larger cities (Denver, Seattle, Birmingham) and to show 
f Grty sof: Charleston... seis x sivierseds ome 54,955 285 r = age S > 
ese ea 18.382 oe a material results, it seems idle to talk of the Gothenburg 


Arrests for drunkenness, and for drunkenness and disorderly conduct. 


Dispensary began July 1, 1893. 


Charleston Columbia 
849 247 
690 201 
412 187 
459 182 


| Should we decide to use the Gothenburg system in our 
| large cities of the more “boozily backward’ type like Balti- 


| fitness to buy should be given, drink shops should close at sun- 


system. For it is not woven of the stuff that has helped most 
to bring about the low consumption of Sweden and Norway 
namely, militant abstinence that says No to the custom, 
and prohibition that says No to the traffic. 

History shows that in the few instances where nations have 
made marked headway over long periods against drink, the 
headway has been due not to the ideal, moderation, that keeps 
alive a great organized traffic in business bound to push its 
wares on weak and strong alike, but to a tandem—organized 
total abstinence riding ahead and prohibition following after. 


The consternation of the German beer-drinker when, 
in 1910, the Kaiser asked his naval cadets to teach 


their men to give up all alcohol. 


Silhouette by Judge 


Charles B. Wheeler, of the Supreme Court, Buffalo 


An Appreciation of Frank B. Sanbor 


By Alexander Johnson 


HAT a prophet may be honored in his own country 

was shown last week, when, by a vote of the House 

of Representatives, the flags of the Massachusetts 

state house hung at half mast for three days on the 
occasion of the death of Frank B. Sanborn. 

The lawmakers of his state did well to honor him, for 
very few men have done so much to help them as he. He 
was the first secretary of the first State Board of Charities 
that ever existed in this country—and that means in the 
world, for a board of the kind is a strictly American inven- 
tion. It is within bounds to say that his influence on the 
many successors of the Massachusetts board, in other states, 
has been greater than that of any other man. 

In this line he was a pioneer. He began a system of in- 
spection and report of the state’s charities which showed the 
way to those who followed. 

But Mr. Sanborn’s work as secretary was only a part of 
his usefulness. With tireless energy and ability he began the 
task of modifying laws relating to the state philanthropic and 
correctional activities. He brought some sort of order out 
of the chaos of the settlement law, which, first enacted in 1662, 
had been added to, altered and amended, until it was said 
that no man in the state fully comprehended it.. He drafted 
many bills that became laws on other similar subjects. 

After five years as secretary of the state board, he took 
an editorial position on the Springfield Republican, under 
Mr. Bowles, then one of the “big four’ newspaper editors of 
the country. He had been a correspondent of the paper since 
1856, and he remained connected with it to his death. But 
he was appointed a member of the State Board of Charity 
and became its chairman in 1874. Five years later he be- 
came general inspector of charities of Massachusetts, an office 
he held for nine years, until he was deprived of it, after an 
animated controversy over the policy of boarding out the 
insane. ‘This method he had introduced into Massachusetts, 
having noticed its advantages in Belgium, France and Scot- 
land, and though it has been much criticized and opposed it is 
still practiced to a small extent. 

Although not an alienist he was an expert in the care of the 
insane and a frequent and often caustic critic of the extrava- 
gance, waste and inefficiency that characterized much of the 
conduct of the asylums and hospitals. He was one of the few 
public men, outside the state of Wisconsin, who appreciated 
the sensible, humane and unique plan of county care of the 
insane of that state, a method he frequently defended at the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction during the 
long-drawn-out controversy between the advocates of state 
and county care. 

Although Mr. Sanborn has not attended recent meetings 
of the national conference, his last appearance being in Bos- 
ton six years ago, he was for many years a well-known figure 
at the annual sessions. He was one of the founders of the 
American Social Science Association in 1865, an officer for 
thirty-three and its secretary for twenty-five years. The na- 
tional conference had its beginning under his guidance, as a 
sub-committee of that association, in 1874. He was the con- 
ference’s first secretary, its eighth president (at Boston in 
1881) and its treasurer five years (1886-1890). During 
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his term as secretary, although using long-hand, he acted 
as official reporter as well as editor and the first five volumes 
of the proceedings were wholly his work, except as the speak 
ers gave him copies of their addresses. 

The list of Mr. Sanborn’s contributions to the proceed 
ings is a long one. In the cumulative index of thirty-three 
volumes, published in 1907, twenty-two titles appear after 
his name, including six reports as chairman of a committee, 
This is two more than follow the name of the next most 
prolific writer and more than double the number credited to 
any but two or three of the most frequently named authors. 
His most valuable and frequent papers were on such subjects 
as immigration, insanity, pauperism and settlement laws. Be- 
sides formal papers, his participation in debates, his occasional 
speeches at opening meetings and his reports for the state 
of Massachusetts brought him frequently before the confer 
ence. His shrewd common sense, ready wit, effective speech 
and abounding though often caustic humor, made him an 
always interesting, though sometimes disconcerting opponent. 
Most of his papers written for the conference remain of per 
manent value today. 

Beside his work as the pioneer state secretary and as founder 
and secretary of the national conference, he had many other 
connections with public affairs. He assisted at the founding 
of the National Prison Association. He was a-founder of 
the Clark School for the Deaf at Northampton and remained 
a trustee during life. He helped to introduce oral instruction 
in that and other schools for the deaf. In 1867 he helped to 
establish the Massachusetts Infant Asylum, said to be the 
earliest of its kind in America. He had part in many other 
forward movements of charity and correction in his own and 
other states. 

We recognize Mr. Sanborn chiefly as a leader in those fields 
to which the Survey is devoted, but he had many other claims_ 
to, distinction. He was a man highly educated in the best 
sense and a classical scholar of uncommon ability. Unlike so 
many who leave their classics behind them when they are 
graduated from the university, Mr. Sanborn kept his in use, 
and among his frequent, if not daily, enjoyments, was that 
of reading the Greek authors in the original; he kept this 
habit to the end. He was a co-worker with Alcott, Harris’ 
and others in founding the Concord School of Philosophy. | 
He was a prolific writer of history and biography. He gave 
the world its best insight of the characters of Thoreau, Dr. 
S. G. Howe, Pliny Earle, Alcott and John Brown, and was 
one of those who knew most and told us best about Emerson. 
The bulk of his literary work, however, was not in book form, 
but appeared in magazines and newspapers, especially in the 
Springfield Republican, of whose staff he was one of the most 
valued. 

Mr. Sanborn typified to some of us westerners the ideal 
New Englander of the old school—determined, democratic, 
liberty-loving, positive, pugnacious. He was one of the most 
uncompromising of the abolitionists, a friend and supporter of 
John Brown. One of the most dramatic events of his career 
was on the occasion when he was summoned as a witness 
before a Senate committee to investigate the John Brown raid, - 
and on his refusal to obey, an unsuccessful attempt was made 
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kidnap him. At the outbreak of the civil war he was, for 
the Anti-Slavery Society. 


cted attention, and, at his prime, held his audience until 
had given them all that was on his mind. His love of 
erty and passion for justice made him a sympathizer with 
volutionary movements ‘against autocratic misrule every- 
here. His record secured him many opportunities of plat- 
rm service. 

During his middle life Mr. Sanborn had a striking physical 
semblance to Emerson. The first time I saw him, at the 
ashington conference of 1885, I did not catch the name as 
e president introduced him, and for a few moments I was 
‘tain that it was Emerson speaking. But though the features 
ad the stature were like Emerson’s, the expression was of 
very different type. In familiar social converse Mr. San- 
rn could be most charming. His wealth of knowledge was 
continuous surprise, and the play of his humor was irre- 
stible. One long railway journey on which I was his 
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- months, editor of the Boston Commonwealth, the organ 


Mr. Sanborn’s appearance and manner on any platform at- 
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companion is one of the never-to-be-forgotten memories of 
my life. = 

To the old members of the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction he ranks with the few great men who 


‘made that wonderful organization the useful thing that it is. 


Sanborn, Elmore, Wines, Brinkerhoff, Byers, McCulloch, 
Garrett, Bishop Gillespie, Letchworth, Henderson, Mrs. 
Lowell, Mrs. Barrows, Milligan, Paine, Wright—all these 
and others, have joined the choir invisible whose music is the 
gladness of the world. But their influence lives after them 
and is felt, unconsciously, by many who have hardly heard 
their names. 

Only a few of the old leaders are left to us. But to 
enumerate their worthy successors who are faithfully and 
zealously carrying on the torch these kindled, would fill many 
pages of the Survey. We do not mourn for those who have 
gone to work in some other mansion of their Father’s house. 
We give fervent and grateful thanks that they lived and 
worked amongst us and that we had the privilege of their 


company and friendship. 


THE SHADOW 


By Elizabeth Carter 


HE altar flame was white, the flowers red, 
Through the hushed chancel, from the altar side, 
Came the priest’s prayer before the Living Bread, 
~ He prayed, “O Saving Victim, opening wide—” 


Rough scaffolding outside a shadow threw 

On the tall window, veiled to hide the sun, 
Crossbeams and bars, a tracery that grew 

To a mute symbol of the day begun. 


For, climbing, pausing, noiseless as a thought, 
Black on the amber curtain’s narrow span, 

Among the bars and beams his hands had wrought, 
There rose and crossed the shadow of a man. 


A man,—a carpenter. What breath of awe 
Swept cold across our prayer-wrapt ecstasy, 
In place of lights and kneeling priest, we saw 


A Workman’s home in far-off Galilee. 


Thy Church, Thy brother workmen!—This we know— 
(Help us, O Christ, the gulf is deep and wide) 

We kneel in peace where the tall candles glow, 
Thy brother workmen face the world—outside. 


TO VINDICATE AND FORTIFY 
PEACE 


O* a bitter March day, in the face 
of a stinging wind that took the 
words from his mouth before more than 
the first rows of his audience could hear 
them, President Wilson delivered his sec- 
ond inaugural on Monday. 

“We have sought very thoughtfully 
to set our house in order, correct the 
grosser errors and abuses ‘of our indus- 
trial life, liberate and quicken the proc- 
esses of our national genius and energy, 
and lift our politics to a broader view of 
the people’s essential interests,” he said. 
But “‘this is not the time for retrospect,” 
it is the time to face those ‘“‘matters lying 
outside of our own life as a nation and 
over which we had no control. 

“Tt has been impossible to avoid them. 
They have affected the life of the whole 
world. “They have shaken men every- 
where with a passion and an apprehen- 
sion they never knew before. It has 
been hard to preserve calm counsel while 
the thought of our people swayed this 
way and that under their influence. We 
are a composite and cosmopolitan people. 
We are of the blood of all the nations 
that are at war. The currents of our 
thoughts as well as the currents of our 
trade run quick at all seasons back and 
forth between us and them. ‘The war 
inevitably set its mark from the first 
upon our minds, our industries, our 
commerce, our politics and our social 
action. To be indifferent to it or inde- 
pendent of it was out of the question.” 

Deeply wronged ourselves upon the 
seas, we have not wanted to strike back; 
we have throughout realized “that we 
were not part of it,” we “have drawn 
closer together,” realizing that we were 
“standing in some sort apart’; we have 
“been clear that we wished nothing for 
ourselves that we were not ready to de- 
mand for all mankind—fair dealings, 
justice, the freedom to live and be at 
ease against organized wrong. It is in 
this spirit and with this thought that 
we have grown more and more aware, 
more and more certain, that the part we 
wished to play was the part of those who 
mean to vindicate and fortify peace.” 

“We have been obliged to arm our- 
selves to make good our claim to a cer- 
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tain minimum of right and of freedom of 
action. We stand firm in armed neu- 
trality. . . . But nothing will alter our 
thought or our purpose” even though we 
be drawn into “a more immediate asso- 
ciation with the great struggle itself.” 

Looking forward, “there are many 
things still to do at home, . but we 
realize that the greatest things that re- 
main to be done must be done with the 
whole world for stage and in coopera- 
tion with the wide and universal forces 
of mankind, and we are making our 
spirits ready for these things. . . . We 
shall be the more Americans if we but 
remain true to the principles in which we 
have been bred. ‘They are not the prin- 
ciples of a province or of a single con- 
tinent. We have known and boasted, 
all along that they were the principles 
of a liberated mankind. ‘These, there- 
fore, are the things we shall stand for, 
whether ‘in war or in peace”: 


“PRINCIPLES OF A LIB- 
ERATED MANKIND” 


AE been. all nations are equally 
interested in the peace of the 
world and in the political stability of 
free peoples, and equally responsible 
for their maintenance ; 

“That the essential principle of 
peace is the actual equality of nations 
in all matters of right or privilege; 

“That peace cannot securely or 
justly rest upon an armed balance of 
power; 

“That governments derive all their 
powers from the consent or by the 
common thought, purpose or power 
of the family of nations; 

“That the seas should be equally 
free and safe for the use of all peo- 
ple, under rules set up under common 
agreement and consent and that, so 
far as practicable, they should be 
accessible to all upon equal terms; 

“That national armaments should 
be limited to the necessities of na- 
tional order and domestic safety; 

“That the community of interest 
and of power upon which peace must 
henceforth depend imposes upon each 
nation the duty of seeing to it that 
all influences proceeding from its own 
citizens meant to encourage or assist 
revolution in other states should be 
sternly and effectually suppressed and 
prevented.” 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION OF 4&4 
WAR SESSION 


OCIAL legislation had but scant at 
tention from the Sixty-fourth Cor 
gress during its final session which end 
on March 4. Public interest and 
interest of the members of both hou 
centered on the international situatio: 
It was almost a “war session,” and 
problems of social and industrial just 
could fare but indifferently well. 
One notable exception is to be foun 
in the prohibition of the liquor traffie 
Despite the war spirit—possibly to som 
extent because of the existence of tha 
spirit—Congress took three steps towar 
nationwide prohibition. It passed, witl 
scarcely an hour’s discussion, the ae 
making Alaska “bone dry” in accordane 
with the expressed desire of its elee 
torate. It passed by overwhelming vot 
the bill establishing prohibition for t 
District of Columbia. More vomit 
still, it adopted as a “rider” in the post 
office appropriation bill a clause forbi 
ding the shipment of intoxicants into an’ 
“dry” state. A fourth and minor a 
which may prove important in the evo 
lution of Latin-America, was the cae 
ment of prohibition, subject to refe 
endum, in Porto Rico. 
. As contrasted with its first session 
during which both the Keating-Ower 
child-labor act and the Kern-McGilli 
cuddy federal workmen’s compensatior 
act were passed, this second session of tht 
Congress saw merely a marking of time 
on the part of its program of labor legis 
lation. On the calendar when the Hous 
met last December were the Casey bill 
establishing a women’s division in th 
Department of Labor; the London bill 
providing for a federal investigation inte 
the need and best means for securing old. 
age pensions, sickness insurance and un 
employment insurance in the Unite¢ 
States; the Nolan bill, providing a min 
imum wage of three dollars a day fo! 
federal civil-service laborers; the Griffin 
bill, providing old-age retirement pen- 
sions for postofice employes; and_ the 
Booher bill, regulating the interstate 
shipment of convict-made goods. The 
Crosser bill, providing a scheme of fed- 
eral development of colonies on _ the 
public lands, on the lines followed in 


\ 


ew Zealand, was later placed on the 
alendar. 
Two of these, the Nolan and the Lon- 


8) equired two-thirds majority, when an 
ttempt was made to secure their passage 
_ Jy suspension of the rules. A favorable 
b ttitude toward the Griffin bill was 
~ hown when it was rescued from a hos- 
ile committee. Passage of all three in 
he new Congress may fairly be antici- 
yated, thanks to the close division of 
_ parties in the next House, and the neces- 
ity on the part of the ruling faction to 
nake terms with the progressive inde- 
‘yendent members. 
~» One measure passed by the House dur- 
ng this session was that providing for a 
‘bureau of labor safety in the Department 
»f Labor. Both the House and Senate 
‘verruled their committees which had 
ought to prevent an increase in the an- 
ual appropriation for the Children’s 
Bureau. On the other hand, both houses 
greed on limiting to $3,000 the salary 
o be paid the employe of this bureau 
vho should have direct charge of enforce- 
ment of the child-labor law throughout 
the nation. 
Educational interests gained attention 
on two points. The Smith-Hughes vo- 
cational education bill was finally agreed 
to, after ten years of discussion of its 
general purposes by successive commit- 
‘Jtees. It provides for limited federal aid, 
on a basis of equal appropriations by 
national and state authorities, in the pay- 
‘ment of teachers of industrial and agri- 
cultural subjects, and in the maintenance 
of normal ‘schools for such teachers. 
Formal action was taken, in the agri- 
cultural and in the executive, legislative 
and judicial appropriation bills, forbid- 
ding the employment in the Department 
of Agriculture and the Bureau of Edu- 
cation of persons remaining in the em- 
ploy of the General Education Board or 
allied or similar organizations. 
Railroad legislation proposed by Pres- 
ident Wilson, which would have estab- 
lished the principle of compulsory delay 
of railroad strikes pending official inves- 
tigation of the industrial disputes at 
issue, was defeated in committee, due 
chiefly to stubborn resistance on the part 
of the railroad brotherhoods and the 
American Federation of Labor. 
Agitation over the high cost of food 
and fuel, particularly during the opening 
and the closing weeks of the session, led 
finally to the adoption in the House of 
the bill proposed by the President, ap- 
propriating $400,000 to the Federal 
Trade Commission for a study of the 
reasons for the high cost of food, and a 
report on means of keeping prices down. 
The Senate refused to pass the bill. 
Numerous bills were offered, proposing 
‘embargoes on foodstuffs, federal control 
of food distribution, etc., but none were 
_even granted a hearing in committee. 
Industrial conscription, to cover em- 
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IN, SUPPORT OF (THE 
PRESIDENT 


YGHTY-SEVEN social workers 
#4 of Boston have sent the follow- 
ing telegram to President Wilson: 


“Because Germany, by its deliber- 
ate acts, is not only driving American 
commerce from the seas, but is kill- 
ing our fellow citizens, therefore, we, 
the undersigned, with no love for 
war, but with a sense of the nation’s 
duty, pledge our unswerving support 
to the government in immediate and 
forcible measures of defence.” 


Among the signers are C. C. Car- 
stens, Meyer Bloomfield, Dr. Richard 
C. Cabot, Michael M. Davis, Jr., 
Henry Copley Greene, Fred R. John- 
son, Jeffrey R. Brackett, J. Prentice 
Murphy, Wiliam H. Pear, Seymour 
HI. Stone, Robert A. Woods, Ada E. 
Sheffield, Ida M,. Cannon, Charles W. 
Birtwell, Philip Davis. 


ployes in plants producing ships, muni- 
tions and supplies for the navy, in time 
of war, was stricken out of the Padgett 
amendments to the naval appropriation 
bill. 

Public-health measures got no serious 
consideration. No attempt was made by 
Senator Owen to bring up his bill cre- 
ating a Department of Public Health. 
Legislation restricting still further the 
trafic in poisonous drugs was not dis- 
cussed. The Kent bill providing federal 
subsidies to sanatoria for non-resident 
consumptives failed, as did the bill to 
bring peyote within the provisions of the 
Harrison drug law. No action was 
taken on the bill creating a division of 
rural sanitation and mental hygiene in 
the Public Health Service, and the Smoot 
bill, providing for research and experi- 
ment in home economics, and the Adam- 
son bill for the labeling of pure fabrics, 
failed. 

Just at the close of the session there 
were introduced an industrial and an 
educational measure which will be re- 
introduced and pressed in the new Con- 
gress. The first was the Keating- 
Robinson bill, drawn on the lines of the 
child-labor act, forbidding interstate 
shipment of goods produced in establish- 
ments where women are employed more 
than eight hours a day. ‘The second was 
the Hollis bill, granting federal aid to 
elementary education in the several 
states. 

Suffrage was given no recognition 
during the three months of this meeting 
of Congress, beyond a report of the 
Susan B. Anthony federal amendment 
resolution from the House Committee on 
the Judiciary. This report was made 
without recommendation. 

Salary increases voted to government 
clerks in all but the Postoffice Depart- 
ment amounted to 10 per cent on salaries 
up to $1,200, and 5 per cent on salaries 
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from $1,200 to $1,800 a year. This was 
a compromise of demands on the part 
of some 20,000 clerks, many of whom 
are employed at rates fixed half a century 
ago. 

Defeat of the attempts at enactment 
of the Shields dam bill, the Myers 
waterpower bill and the Phelan oil-lands 
bill resulted in keeping within the public 
domain resources valued at more than a 
billion dollars, which will eventually be 
developed and operated by the govern- 
ment unless sooner granted for private 
development. 

The military appropriation bill, with 
its universal compulsory military train- 
ing, as proposed in an amendment to the 
military appropriation bill, dies with that 
bill in the Senate. Hearings on this 
scheme before the Chamberlain sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs developed the most em- 
phatic protest of the session, on the part 
of educators, physicians, physical train- 
ers, publicists and students of conscrip- 
tion age. 

In the new Congress the balanced 
power in the House, the necessity for 
cooperation between progressive and ad- 
ministration forces, the character of the 
constituency which reelected President 
Wilson—these factors are held to prom- 
ise more for social legislation in the two 
years ahead. ; 


YUCATAN SCHOOLS 
OUR HELP 


HILE this country was reading 

the news last week of Germany’s 
intercepted proposal to Mexico and 
Japan that those nations form an alli- 
ance with her against the United States, 
an emissary of one of the Mexican states 
that has earned for itself the name of 
Utopia because of its social and eco- 
nomic reforms during the past two years, 
was visiting educators, social workers 
and others in the United States, bring- 
ing word of the educational awakening 
that has overtaken his countrymen and \ 
seeking experience that would be of 
service to them when he returned. 

The emissary is Gregorio’ Torres 
Quintero, chief of the department of 
public education in Yucatan. Yucatan 
forms the tip end of the peninsula that 
juts out into the Gulf of Mexico, and 
Professor Quintero represents the inter- 
ests of education in the general reforma- 
tion that has attracted so much atten- 
tion to that state recently. The gover- 
nor of Yucatan, Salvador Alvarado, a. 
Carranzista, has been called a “‘socialis- 
tic despot.” This title has been con- 
ferred upon him for his many reforms 
on behalf of the people, who number 
about 350,000 and two-thirds of whom 
are Indians, the other third being of 
Spanish. descent. 

Chief among Alvarado’s reforms, as 
they have been reported in this country, 
is the redistribution of land and the 
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giving of a tract of about forty acres 
“Without confiscation” to each of Yuca- 
tan’s 50,000 family heads. Laws pro- 
tecting women and children in industry 
have also been notable features of Gov- 
ernor Alvarado’s regime. The state 
now has minimum wage provisions, an 
eight-hour law, compensation for injuries 
to workmen and provision for their old 
age. Children under thirteen cannot be 
employed. 

Professor Quintero tells an interest- 
ing story of educational reforms in Yu- 
catan. ‘In the past year and a half,” 
he says, “we have established 600 schools 
for the Indian population. Here we 
teach chiefly Spanish, reading and writ- 
ing, arithmetic and civics. The three 
hours in the morning in these schools 
are devoted to children, both boys and 
girls, less than twelve years of age. An 
hour and a half in the afternoon is given 
over to girls between twelve and twenty- 
one, and another hour and a half in 
the evening to boys of the same age. 
We separate boys and girls of these 
ages in our educational system. 

“This education is compulsory for all 
under twenty-one, unless they are mar- 
ried. The classes are not limited to 
persons of that age, however, and, in 
fact, many older people come. Com- 
pulsion has existed for some years, but 
only under the present administration has 
it really been enforced. ‘These schools 
are put up at the expense of the farm 
owners, but the equipment and material 
is supplied at state expense. 

“What we want to do now is to im- 
prove our vocational education. We 
have in Merida, the capital of Yuca- 
tan, a mechanical arts school for boys 
and a domestic arts school for girls, but 
we are not content with them; they 
must be brought up to higher standards. 
Neither have we competent instructors 
in these subjects. There are 200 girls 
in the domestic arts school and thirty 
boys in the mechanical arts school, which 
has just been started. We want hun- 
dreds in both. We want to teach our 
young people not only how to work but 
the dignity of work. We want to offer 
instruction in the wool and iron indus- 


tries, in printing, in the making of 
shoes, in agriculture and in other 
branches. 


“Owing to the climate and other 
causes young people in our country ma- 
ture more rapidly than they do in the 
United States. Our girls marry, many 
of them, at sixteen, seventeen and eight- 
een. The vocational schools that we 
shall establish will take boys and girls 
of twelve and. up. 

“We have provision for professional 
and higher education also. ‘There is a 
college for engineers in Mexico City 
and one for physicians in Merida. Our 
school for lawyers was closed by Gover- 
nor Alvarado because he believed that 
the country has too many lawyers al- 
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ready. 
vately.” 

Professor Quintero is here to take 
back Americans as well as American 
methods. His official instructions direct 
him to find, if he can, a man experi- 
enced in cooperatives; a man skilled in 
conducting a large printing office and 
able to speak Spanish; a woman able to 
take charge of work in domestic arts 
and science in the state educational sys- 
tem; one or more men for trade schools; 
two or three men to serve as instructors 
in the department of education; and 
one man who is expert in tropical agri- 
culture. Professor Quintero will re- 
main in this country for four or five 
months. 


PNEUMONIA, THE WINTER 
MENACE 


HE Pneumonia Commission of 
Philadelphia has reported to the 
city Department of Health and Chari- 
ties. ‘The commission was appointed in 
1915 when Philadelphia’s death-rate sud- 
denly sprang from the lowest level in 
the city’s record to the highest. The 
outbreak of grippe-like disease and pneu- 
monia extended widely through the city, 
says the -report, incapacitating many 
employes of industrial establishments in 
the city and making practically every 
household a focus of infection of acute 
catarrh of the upper respiratory tract. 
The clinical committee of the new 
commission began with an epidemiolog- 
ical investigation to obtain exact infor- 
mation as to the proportion of the popu- 
lation affected by the outbreak. It ad- 
dressed 5,100 questionnaires to physi- 
cians, schools, homes for the aged, or- 
phan asylums, post-offices, hospitals and 
various industrial plants. Only about 
one-third were answered, but the replies 
received gave the commission some im- 
portant information. 

“Fully 10 per cent of the population 
of the city was affected by the epidemic,” 
writes Dr. Riesman, chairman of the 
commission. ‘“That means that about 
170,000 people were incapacitated. . 
‘There was an increase in the number of 
deaths from all causes, more especially 
from heart disease, kidney conditions and 
pulmonary tuberculosis. . . . Three 
thousand cases of pneumonia were treat- 
ed by physicians during the period of in- 
vestigation (December, 1915—January, 
1916), according to the replies to ques- 
tionnaires. Since responses were re- 
ceived to only about one-third, it is evi- 
dent that there must have been more 
than 3,000 pneumonia patients. 

“An interesting statement was made 
by many physicians that the spread of 
the disease had apparently no relation to 
the hygienic surroundings of the pa- 
tient. . . . Pneumonia affected several 
members of one household. ‘This is an 
extremely important point, for since 
pneumonia is not a reportable disease, 


Law students now study pri- 
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infections might occur in the san 
household, giving room for investig 
tion of the spread of the disease. 

The laboratory committee was ha 
pered by the lack of funds—the ci 
appropriation being just one-half of t 
amount asked for; but experiments - : 
the manufacture and use of serum 
continuing. At Phipps Institute te: 
are being carried on to determine t 
relative value of disinfectants. 

The commission believes that the puk 
lic should know several facts about pneu 
monia. First, that there are two type 
of the disease, lobar and broncho-pne 
monia. Being a disease of the respirg 
tory system, the causative agent entel 
through inhalation. The organisms di 
posited upon the mucous membrane ¢ 
the nose and throat find suitable plac 
for growth and development. In man 
individuals these organisms may caus 
no untoward effect, resistance bein 
sufficient to prevent their invasior 
When, however, the organisms becom 
active and the resistance of the perso 
is lowered, disease results. 

Again, it should be known that, 


a 


though persons of all ages are suscepti 
ble to pneumonia, the very young an 
the aged seem predisposed to infectior 


as they are to “colds.” By far the larg 
est percentage of deaths from pneumoni 
occurred between the ages of 45 and 7 
and under the age of two. Men hay 
been found more susceptible than won 
en, because of the more frequent an 
longer exposure to the weather. Wir 
ter is the season of pneumonia becaus 
of the possibility of chill, and becaus 
then persons tend to gather indoor. 
where closer contact in overheated an 
unventilated places favors the spread a 
infection. 

That many cases were reported amon 
the rich as well as among the poor ir 
dicates, says the commission, that th 
importance of ventilation has not ye 
been generally appreciated. 

As to preventive measures, the com 
mission urges a few practical sugge: 
tions: “By far the most important ger 
eral measure . . . is proper and suff 
cient ventilation. Second in in 
portance! is causing the public to refrai 
from the indecent, repugnant and mos 
unhealthful habit of expectorating upo 
the sidewalks, public places and higt 
ways. The proper clothing du 
ing winter months . . the prope 
amount of sleep and avoidance of ex 
cesses, aid in increasing the resistance c 
the body. . . . Persons should acquir 
the habit of sleeping in ventilated room: 
In the workshop . . . suitable ventilatoz 
should be installed.” 

Since this-is a problem of the publi 
as a whole, as the commission ha 
showed, the appeal is to the public fo 
obedience to the common sense dictate 
of personal hygiene, to give as earl 
attention to unfavorable symptoms as | 
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Cesare in New York Evening Post 


“QNE KIND OF WOLF AT THE DOOR” 


The high cost of living still has its place in the papers in competition with news of war and rumors of war. 


Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 


Ding in New York Tribune 


“PARTNERS IN CRIME” 


The New York 
“Herald” is aghast at the discovery that T. R. has been crowded off the front page by a potato 


given to a leak in the plumbing; also 
to refrain from using patent medicines. 

Such measures are submitted to the 
public, says the commission, pending dis- 
covery of more scientific and definite 
means of prevention. ‘The cooperation 
of all civic bodies and health agencies, 
plus the good will of the public, are 
essential to the success of any under- 
taking to control pneumonia and even- 
tually to’ reduce its excessive mortality 
which has become a rival of tuberculosis 
itself in fatality. 


TO CONTROL THE COST OF 
LIVING 


GITATION over the so-called 
“hunger riots” is still carried on 
spasmodically in different parts of New 
York city, but has now reached the 
second stage, when the case for public 
action is taken up by orderly representa- 
tion. Its net result seems to have been 
beneficial in at least two ways. First, 
prices have fallen considerably within a 
week, and there is some reason to expect 
a further drop. Second, city, state and 
federal governments have been aroused 
to the need for administrative control of 
the cost of living. 

As regards the fall in prices, the riots 
and boycotts have been remarkably suc- 
cessful. In a few instances, prices have 
fallen to a figure which two weeks ago 
would have been considered very reason- 
able. Potatoes, at the time of writing, 
are 6 cents a pound as compared with 
8 and 9 cents a week ago; onions, 11 
cents as compared with 18 cents; dressed 
chicken, 19 cents a pound as against 29 
cents. 

“Publicity, fear of federal, state or 
city action and the recent demonstrations 
are the cause of the sudden drop in 


wholesale prices,” says Joseph Hartigan, 
commissioner of weights and measures, 
who is in charge of the New York city 
markets. “As a result of the Mayor’s 
Food Supply Committee’s advice to the 
public to eat rice and other substitutes 
for potatoes and onions, the wholesalers 
became panic-stricken. The retailers 
generally found that their customers 
were buying few or no potatoes, onions 
or turnips. The immediate effect was 
an idle wholesale market. Prices began 
to drop in an effort to tempt buying. 
It was a most remarkable situation. A 
few days ago these products were in con- 
stant demand at ever-increasing prices. 
Over Sunday large shipments came from 
the West, and Monday found the whole- 
salers ready to meet the demand. But 
the agitation and publicity given the sub- 
ject over the week-end practically killed 
the market.” 

A curious situation has been created 
by the refusal of the organizers of the 
boycott to stop it. They fear that the 
reduction in prices is due to a desire of 
local dealers to rid themselves of perish- 
able stocks, or stocks for which they 
desire an immediate cash turnover, and 
that prices will be raised again when 
these stocks are exhausted. “The mainte- 
nance of the boycotts is, therefore, 
likely to continue until either the dealers 
or some public authority can assure the 
public that proper means have been taken 
to avoid a recurrence of excessive prices. 

Of the actual measures taken for the 
relief of the emergency, the least signifi- 
cant but the one which has most caught 
popular attention was the prompt action 
taken by the Mayor’s Food Supply Com- 
mission, of which George W. Perkins is 
chairman, in throwing on the retail 
market consignments of smelts from the 


Pacific coast, hominy, and Brazilian 
beans, which, though small in themselves, 
have undoubtedly had an excellent con- 
tributory effect. “These provisions are 
distributed through retail dealers to 
whom the committee allows a reasonable 
profit. The lenders of the capital re- 
quired do not expect or receive a profit 
on their investment. ‘The endeavor of 
the committee is more especially to in- 
troduce provisions which are not usually 
consumed in large quantities in this part 
of the country, so as to avoid as far as 
possible direct competition with the 
trade. 

In the meantime, the clause of ‘thé 
sundry civil bill providing an appropria- 
tion of $400,000 for the Federal Trade 
Commission’s proposed food investiga- 
tion, while it failed to be reported by the 
Appropriations Committee of the Senate, 
succeeded partly in its purpose by help- 
ing to scare food speculators. Senator 
Borah, of Idaho, introduced an even 
more far-reaching resolution, to appro- 
priate six million dollars to be expended 
by the President in aiding local authori- 
ties to furnish food and clothing to 
persons now actually suffering and in 
investigations of rising prices, their 
causes, and means of adjusting them. 
This, of course, had no chance of passage 
during the crowded last days of Con- 
gress. 

In New York state, the legislature has 
before it for consideration the Wicks bill 
‘Sn relation to agriculture, foods, and 
markets,” a document of 292 pages. Its 
primary purpose is the creation of a state 
department of agriculture, foods and 
markets. While the existing Department 
of Agriculture in the state has been built 
up gradually to assume various functions 
of protection to farmers, under the new 
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plan the interests of city consumers 
would receive from the state equal atten- 
tion to those of producers. For this and 
other reasoris the bill is severely opposed. 

Among the functions of the new com- 
mission would be to “investigate fully the 
source of food supply, the production, 
manufacture, storage, transportation, 
marketing, and distribution of food sold 
in the state; the cost of food at the point 
of production and the expense of trans- 
portation, marketing, and distribution;” 
also ‘“‘in case of emergency threatening 
the scarcity of food to take measures for 
relief,” to “investigate and recommend 
the best methods for increasing the food 
supply,” to “act as a mediator in any 
controversy between producer and con- 
sumer.” The commission would also 
cooperate with municipalities in creating 
market facilities and in preventing the 
sale of unwholesome food; investigate 
and prevent unfair competition and set 
standards of purity. Adoption of this 
measure would confer upon the State of 
New York the power of investigation 
which by the action of the Senate in cut- 
ting off the appropriation sought, was 
denied the Federal Trade Commission. 
The commissioners, under this bill, 
would have full power to go outside the 
state for their study of food production 
and distribution. 

In New Jersey, a commission appoint- 
ed to inquire into causes of high cost of 
living, has started an investigation of the 
quantity of foodstuffs in storage and, as 
a measure of immediate relief, proposed 
to the legislature a bill empowering muni- 
cipalities to appropriate money for the 
purchase of foodstuffs to be sold at cost 
in public markets. 

Similar power is sought by the city of 
‘New York through the Goodman bill in 
the Assembly which provides for the es- 
tablishment of community stores and em- 
powers the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment to borrow and spend money on 
food purchases to alleviate the suffering 
caused by high prices. This bill, strongly 
supported by labor and other interests, 
is likely to pass without delay and will 
enable the mayor to do officially what the 
Mayor’s Food Supply Committee is 
doing now through the generosity of its 
members. 

The health department of the city of 
New York, and the mayor’s committee 
have both tried to use the opportunity 
for an intensive effort at public educa- 
tion in food economy. In this connec- 
tion, lack of recognition that education 
in dietetics must of necessity be a slow 
process and can only under exceptionally 
favorable circumstances be successful 
when applied to adult women, has given 
rise to some amusing incidents. First, 
it appeared that the health department 
rebuked the mayor’s committee for put- 
ting out educational leaflets which are 
unsuitable, either because of the cost of 
the recipes suggested or because these 
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are too far removed from the dietary 
habits of the people. But since, it has 
been learned that the health department 
itself does not fare much better in its 
educational \efforts. It advises, for in- 
stance, women in the poorest parts of the 
city, who often do not possess the rudi- 
ments of dietary knowledge, ‘Don’t use 
onions merely for their mineral salts. 
Apples, oranges, and bananas are cheap- 
er,” and advises the sustitution of cocoa 
made with milk for tea and coffee on the 
grounds that it is nourishing. As usual 
in such cases, the endeavor to instruct 
has brought the city administration an 
accusation—undeserved in view of its 
other activities to relieve the situation— 
of attempting to avoid taking really vital 
measures of relief. In the meantime, the 
rice dealers are reaping a rich harvest 
from the free advertisement given them 
by city, state and federal authorities. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 
FACING ABOUT 


66 SAW an occasion for nailing to the 

masthead of the society the flag of 
hospitality to the discussion of all points 
of view.” ‘This was the explanation of 
H. S. Person, president of the Taylor 
Society, of an address delivered last Sat- 
urday in Boston, which seemed to set 
a mew course for the members of that 
society. Whether a mere sociologist has 
any right to an opinion on subjects con- 
nected with scientific management, or 
whether a professor of economics should 
venture to differ from any of the teach- 
ings of the late Frederick W. Taylor, 
are questions which some of the scienti- 
fic management engineers have in the past 
answered in the negative. As Felix 
Frankfurter, dean of Harvard Law 
School, put it in discussing Dr. Person’s 
paper, the followers of Taylor have been 
“more Catholic than the Pope” in their 
devotion to the idea that their leader 
was infallible, and some of them have 
held all criticism invalid, excepting that 
coming from the “initiated.” 

It was this point of view that Presi- 
dent Person, who is head of the Tuck 
School of Business Administration at 
Dartmouth College, set out to abolish 
once and for all in his address on the 
Manager, the Workman, and the Social 


Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 


“SHE NEEDS YOUR AID” 


Scientist, the three whose opinions m 
be considered according to Dr. Person’ 
view, in any discussion of problems 
management. He held that none of th 
individuals sees all of the truth; that eac 
is “a functionalized observer of industri 
facts and judge of their significance ; th 
each is complementary to and essenti 
to the other, and that no organizatio: 
which stands as advocate for one of the 
latest major contributions to industrial 
development, as does this society, 
accomplish its purpose if it fails to con 
sider every possible approach to the ex- 
amination and valuation of the parti 
cular contribution which it seeks to pro- 
mote.” 

Dr. Person: set out to analyze the 
qualifications of each of these three 
“functionalized observers,” in order to 
determine the principal advantages and 
disadvantages of each. He found the 
manager possessed of four disadvantages, 
In the first place, his attention is so con- 
centrated on the details of his business 
that he is not free to weigh, study and 
acquaint himself with the thoughts of 
others. “He may not even keep up with 
the development of human thought con- 
cerning the very service which he per- 
forms. for society; second, “the very 
nature of his responsibilities compels him 
to regard and to value all things from 
the point of ‘view of profits.” Indeed, 
went on Dr. Person, “in most instances 
he is wholly unaware that there are other 
standards of valuation of the mechanism, 
processes and policies which he is called 
upon to consider.” Third, he has too 
great a tendency in the direction of stan- 
dardization ; he forgets that he is dealing 
with human elements, which in some re- 
spects cannot be standardized, fourth ‘‘he 
is subject to the danger of regarding all 
the elements, which he directs, as com- 
modities, and failing to recognize that 
spiritual factors are involved. Particu- 
larly, he too frequently fails to recognize 
that labor as a simple physical force can- 
not be separated from labor as a distinct 
and original seat of human intellect, feel- 
ings, desires and opinions.” 

The advantages of the manager were 
not dwelt upon with the same degree of 
detail because ‘“‘they are well known and 
come immediately to our minds.” Dr. 
Person mentioned first of all superior in- 
telligence and great natural ability. Add- 
ed to these are his sub-conscious under- 
standing of the complexityand delicacyof 
the industrial machine, a thing which is 
the product of evolution and with which 
the manager has grown up. This is what 
makes the manager a “practical man.” 

Turning to a discussion of the work- 
man, Dr. Person’s address: was less an 
analysis of the qualities of the worker 
than it was a revelation of a point of 
view. At the outset he stated that it 
has been a traditional opinion that the 
worker “could not exercise sound judg- 
ment in such matters (that is, industrial 


Yrocesses or policies) if called upon to 
Yo so.” But within recent years a differ- 
t opinion has been developing, held not 
nly by workingmen and by many social 
Tsientists, but “by an appreciable number 
“¥f enlightened managers.” ‘This is the 
~jea that the worker is entitled to assist 
~) determining industrial policies. A ma- 
rity of the managers who accept this 
s a truth, nevertheless regard the-active 
articipation of the worker in the making 
f such judgments as impracticable. A 
ninority, said Dr. Person, both recognize 

‘is right and advocate the exercise of it. 
) Dr. Person did not overlook, however, 
“yertain definite limitations which he 
Stated the workman possesses. Honest 
ecognition of the facts, he declared, 
nakes it necessary to point out that a 
iajority of workmen have neither the 
-ducation nor the experience “to render 
hem broad and sympathetic in their 
i and possessed of trustworthy 
erspective and sense of values.” But 
his he held to be less damning an indict- 
uent of the worker than it is of society. 
he average workman, he said, ‘has 
rad to leave school at an early age to 
vegin the long struggle of support of 
elf and family, in a regime of the barter- 
Ning of labor as a commodity in which the 
idvantages of bartering have been against 
rim.” 

The other disadvantage of the worker, 
according. to Dr. Person, is the class- 
conscious character of his leadership, and 
the fact that other matters are neglected 
for the “militant effort to achieve class 
solidarity and class prosperity.” The 
speaker did not fail, however, to note 
that the emphasis laid upon wages on 
the one hand, is offset by the emphasis 
of profits on the other, and it is on ac- 
count of this conflict in interest that “it 
is expedient to match the workman’s 
judgment against the manager’s and the 
social scientist’s, in order to obtain the 
benefit of the workman’s unique advan- 
tages for judgment, which in an increas- 
ing proportion outweigh his disadvan- 
tages.” 

The disadvantages of the social scien- 
tist, according to Dr. Person, are his lack 
of industrial experience, which lead him 
to advocate impractical measures, and a 

tendency toward an unconscious assump- 
' tion that society is more advanced than 
it is. His point of view, however, is 
valuable in a discussion of industrial 
problems, because he not only has a 
perspective, which the manager and 
workmen do not have, but he depends 
for his judgments, in addition to his own 
observation, upon the judgments of the 
manager and of the workmen. 

It is because each of these three observ- 
ers has a distinct contribution to make to 
problems of industrial management, ac- 
cording to Dr. Person, that ‘“‘a group of 
men standing for the Taylor philosophy 
of management should welcome—should 
insist upon the widest possible discus- 
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DETROIT’S UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING 


AREE years ago the old Home for the Friendless at 22 West Warren 
avenue, in the very center of the new Detroit, was amalgamated with 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, the two: taking 


the name of the Children’s Aid Society. 


The building has now been turned 


into a common home for the three largest child-placing agencies of the city, 

together with other important cooperating societies—the Application Bureau, 

Associated Charities, Bay Court, Michigan Children’s Home Society, St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Society, and Visiting House Keeper Association. 


sion of all phases of scientific manage- 
ment.” 

The paper called forth spirited dis- 
cussion among members of the society 
and inyited guests. Despite a certain 
amount of dissent on the part of in- 
dustrial managers, the paper was cor- 
dially received. One noteworthy thing 
about the meeting was the absence of 
any representative of labor to participate 
in the discussion of the paper. Strangely 
enough this was the fault of labor, or 
rather of the individual representative of 
labor who, it was announced by the sec- 
retary, had accepted the invitation to 
speak, but failed to apnear. 


ILLINOIS’ REORGANIZED 
STATE SERVICE 


LLINOIS surprised itself in the pas- 

sage, by the practically unanimous 
vote of both houses of the legislature, of 
the act consolidating the civil adminis- 
tration of the state government in nine 
departments. “The people were surprised 
at the politicians, whether or no the poli- 
ticlans were surprised at their own 
unanimity. 

The act abolishes or consolidates no 
less than 128 boards and commissions 
and 300 official positions or jobs having 


salaries aggregating $400,000, and com- 
bines all their functions in the nine de- 
partments of finance, agriculture, labor, 
mines and minerals, public works and 
buildings, public welfare, public health, 
trade and commerce, registration and 
education. At the head of each depart- 
ment there will be a director, assistant 
director and other officials with functions 
specialized in accordance with its work. 
In addition to these paid officials an un- 
paid advisory and non-executive board is 
provided for each of six departments. 

All these appointive positions are to be 
filled by the appointments of the gov- 
ernor, with the consent of the Senate for 
a period of four years. ‘The classified 
civil service is protected by a provision. 
that nothing in the act shall be construed 
to amend, modify or repeal the state civil 
service law and by another requiring that 
every civil service employe in the classi- 
fied list at the time this act takes effect 
shall be assigned to a position having so 
far as possible duties equivalent to his 
former office or employment. While 
those connected with the branches of 
work that have been consolidated in the 
several departments will be thus pro- 
tected, those whose functions have been 
abolished may be dropped. 
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The extent and outworking of the 
changes thus introduced are well illus- 
trated in the newly created Department 
of Public Welfare. It will combine not 
only the State Board of Administration 
hitherto controlling all the state chari- 
table institutions and the State Charities 
Commission, but also the separate boards 
hitherto managing the several penal and 
reformatory institutions which have 
never been under any centralized control 
or supervision, except the governor’s au- 
thority over his appointees and their 
management. ‘The purchasing and con- 
tracting function, however, is hereafter 
to be exercised for all departments by the 
Department of Public Works and Build- 
ings. The director, at a salary of 
$7,000, and an assistant director at 
$4,000, an alienist, criminologist, physi- 
cal supervisor, superintendent of chari- 
ties, superintendent of prisons, superin- 
tendent of pardons and paroles at $5,000 
each, constitute the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare appointed by the 
governor, who in turn holds the director 
responsible for the appointments of the 
wardens, superintendents and other off- 
cials not included in the classified civil 
service. 

All these executive officers are supple- 
mented by an advisory and non-executive 
Board of Public Welfare Commissioners 
composed of five persons. Its functions 
are to investigate the condition and man- 
agement of the whole system of chari- 
table, penal and reformatory institutions 
of the state, including jails and alms- 
houses, not only upon request but at its 
own initiative; likewise to inquire into 
the equipment, management and policies 
of all institutions and organizations, 
charitable and correctional. It is au- 
thorized, at request and on its own 
initiative, to report and recommend to 
executive officers of the department, the 
governor and the General Assembly, and 
also to collect and publish annually 
statistics relating to insanity and crime. 

The Department of Labor combines 
the prerogatives hitherto exercised by the 
commissioners of labor, the management 
of the free employment offices, the in- 
spection of private employment agencies, 
the state factory inspectors, the Board 
of Arbitration and Conciliation and the 
Industrial Board, which has operated the 
workingmen’s compensation act. In ad- 
dition to the director and assistant direc- 
tor of labor, a chief factory inspector, 
superintendent of free employment 
offices, chief inspector of private employ- 
ment agencies and five industrial officers 
are provided, besides an advisory board of 
five members for the state free employ- 
ment offices and a similar board for each 
local free employment office established 
by the state. On these boards two mem- 
bers represent labor, two the employing 
interests and one the general public. 

The other departments are organized 
with similar regard to their functions. 
The department of finance, however, is 


given very large powers to unify, stand- 
ardize and direct the bookkeeping, ac- 
counting and reporting of the several 
departments and to prepare a state 
budget, including exhaustive statements 
of revenues and expenditures for the two 
years preceding those covered by the 
budget. Each department, office and 
institution is required to file estimates of 
receipts and expenditures for the ensuing 
two years, accompanied by a written 
statement giving facts and explanation of 
reasons for each item of expenditure re- 
quested. The state budget thus prepared 
is to be submitted to the governor and 
recommended by him to the general 
assembly. 

Governor Lowden has not only as- 
sured representative citizens whose coun- 
sel he has sought, but has announced to 
the politicians who are pressing their 
nominations for appointments, that all 
departmental heads will be selected pri- 
marily with regard to their efficiency, 
political preferment being distinctly a 
secondary consideration. His appoint- 
ments are awaited with hopeful interest. 
The act becomes effective July 1 and has 


elicited a support from the legislature 


and the public such as no governor has 
hitherto received for any executive meas- 
ure. 


A SIMON-PURE GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENT 
O person associated with any private 
educational institution or receiving 
a salary from any private corporation or 
individual may hereafter be employed by 
the United States Bureau of Education, 
either as special collaborator or other- 
wise, on penalty of being deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and of being fined not 
less than $1,000 or imprisoned for not 
less than six months, or both. 

Moreover, no part of the appropria- 
tion made for the bureau may be used 
“Sn connection with any money contrib- 
uted . . by the General Education 
Boards +) kObe a ea bysanyacorpora= 
tion or individual other than . . . state, 
county or municipal agencies;’’ nor may 
the bureau “receive any moneys for sal- 
aries or any other purpose from the Gen- 
eral Education Board . or contrib- 
uted or tendered by any corporation or 
individual other than . . . state, county 
or municipal agencies, except by act of 
Congress authorizing the same.” 

These prohibitions are contained in a 
recently adopted amendment to the ex- 
ecutive, legislative and judicial appropri- 
ation bill. They grew out of a debate 


in which the influence of the General - 


Education Board and “allied organiza- 
tions” was severely criticized, and in 
which the charge was made that this 
influence extends to determining policies 
of state and local” boards of education 
and even to honeycombing the federal 
bureau with their own employes who use 
the prestige and frank of the government 
to circulate the propaganda of the pri- 
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vate organizations. A federal investig 
tion may be demanded of the relatio; 
now and recently existing between t 
General Education Board and simil 
organizations and endowments on t! 
one hand, and government departmen 
on the other. 

For some years it has been the practi 
of the federal bureau, under Commi 
sioner of Education P. P. Claxton, 
appoint special collaborators from pe 
sons employed by universities, college 
normal schools and in other education 
positions throughout the country. ‘The 
collaborators receive nominal sums | 
from $1 to $25 a year from the gover 
ment, and carry on investigations, pr 
pare reports and do other service assign 
to them. Their connection with the go 
ernment gives them a certain ‘standir 
and often results in their researches beir 
printed as bulletins of the bureau ar 
circulated under government frank. 

Charges had been made and accept 
as true by various senators that the Ge 
eral Education Board “and allied organ 
zations in private control’? were payir 
or controlling the salaries of nearly a 
of the 150 of these special employe 
Early in January a resolution direct 
the secretary of the interior, in who: 
department the bureau of education lie 
to furnish sundry information concernir 
the relations existing between priva' 
corporations and the bureau, as well ; 
a list of the names, positions and source 
of income of all employes of the burea 
connected with or receiving money fro! 
any source other than the bureau. ‘Th 
list showed that two of the employ 
were employed directly by the Gener: 
Education Board and two indirectly. | 
included. many of the best-known teacl 
ers and educational administrators in th 
country, many of whom apparently ha 
no connection with private organizatior 
but were connected solely with state un 
versities, colleges or normal schools c 
were employed in other public educ: 
tional capacities. 

Concerning the relations existing be 
tween private corporations and the bi 
reau, the statement furnished by Secré 
tary Lane and written by Commissione 
Claxton said: “There is no relatio 
whatsoever of the organization known a 
the General Education Board, the Rock 
efeller Foundation and the Carnegi 
Foundation to the work of the Burea 
of Education. The Bureau of Educatio: 
has entered into cooperative relation 
with the Phelps-Stokes Fund, New Yor 
city, for the purpose of making a stud 
of Negro education in the United States 
with the National Kindergarten Associ 
ation, New York city, and the Inter 
national Kindergarten Union for th 
purpose of investigating and promotin; 
kindergarten education; with the Na 
tional Congress of Mothers and Parent 
Teacher Associations for the purpose o 
promoting education in the home; an 
with the Committee for Immigrants it 
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America for the purpose of investigating 
and promoting the education of adult 
immigrants in the United States. No 
funds whatsoever are contributed to the 
Bureau of Education directly by any of 
the organizations above mentioned. The 
organizations with which cooperative ar- 
rangements have been made are now 
providing for the Bureau of Education 
the services of certain employes whose 
salaries, however, are paid directly to 
such persons by the several organizations. 
The persons whose services are thus fur- 
nished the Bureau of Education are under 
the direct supervision and control of the 
commissioner of education, and do such 
work as is outlined for them by the com- 
missioner.” 

The amendment referred to at the 
outset was introduced by, Senator Cham- 
berlain, of Oregon. Later Senator 
Kenyon, of Iowa, offered an amendment 
to the agricultural appropriation bill 
applying the same restrictions to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Senator Ken- 
yon estimated the number of nominal 
employes in the latter department at 500, 
and was apparently unwilling to credit 
the statément of the secretary of that 
department that none of these were paid 
by the General Education Board or other 
private organizations. Secretary Hous- 
ton declared that all such connection had 
been’ severed since the enactment of the 
Kenyon amendment to the 1915 appro- 
priation bill, prescribing the sources from 
which funds may be accepted. The Sen- 
ate adopted the Kenyon amendment to 
the current bill, however. 

Among the charges regarding the in- 
fluence of the General Education Board 
and its “allies” that Senator Chamber- 
lain intimated he might ask Congress to 
investigate are: That it determines the 
policy of state and local boards of educa- 
tion; that its influence is exerted on be- 
half of anti-progressive legislation, as in 
the case of a recent survey report in 
Maryland, in which the issue of child 
labor was involved; that it is gaining 
control of state and private universities ; 
that it dominates the non-sectarian edu- 
cational system of the South; that 
through its gifts of funds to colleges and 
universities it becomes dictator of their 


development; that through the pension 


system it influences the character of 
teaching, and molds the tendencies of 
future teaching, throughout the country ; 
and that this influence is centered in a 
board of fifteen men, themselves respon- 
sible to one great private fortune for the 
continuance of their activities. 


WOMEN MUNITIONS WORK- 
ERS AND THEIR PAY 


HE announcement by the federal 
Department of Labor that the War 
Department had called for a large num- 
ber of women munition workers is ex- 
citing comment in Washington, and the 
wage question involved will probably 


be brought up in Congress. Accord- 
ing to the announcement, women are 
wanted as machine operators at wages 
of $1.36 to $2.24 a day, while men op- 
erators are offered $2.24 to $2.64—the 
maximum for women being the mini- 
mum for men. Representative Keating 
of Colorado, who recently secured the 
passage of a House resolution of inquiry 
looking to equal opportunity and equal 
pay for women and men in government 
service, has announced that he will in- 
troduce and work to secure any legisla- 
tion that may be necessary to obtain 
equal pay for women munition workers. 
The Federal Employes Union has filed 
a protest with the secretary of war and 
the secretary of labor. 

Another phase of the question is being 
urged by women members of labor 
unions and suffrage organizations, name- 
ly, women’s obligation to other women 
and to men workers. Florence C. 
Thorne, of the American Federation of 
Labor headquarters, has called attention 
to the recent action of women workers 
in France, who, she states in an article 
in the February American Federation- 
ist, have formed an intersyndical com- 
mittee for action against the exploitation 
of women. Under the leadership of A. 
Marechal, secretary of the general syn- 
dicate of workers in the linen underwear 
factories of the Department of the 
Seine, a declaration and appeal has been 
drawn up, from which the following is 
quoted : 


“This frightful war, from which 
women in all nations often have as much 


-to suffer as men, will have some reac- 


tions which we must from now on fore- 
see if we are to be guarded against the 
threats which are increasing daily... . 

“Women must understand that every- 
where they may be called to take the 
places of men, it is their duty to demand 
equal pay for equal work. They must 
demand it: first, because it is the most 
elementary justice that the labor be 
paid according to its intrinsic value and 
not according to sex; second, by personal 
interest; third, by duty toward other 
women (as it has been demonstrated that 
the acceptance of a reduced wage brings 
inevitably a fall in all wages of the 
trade) ; fourth, by duty toward the fight- 
ing men who must not find when they 
return conditions. of labor still lower 
than they were before the war. 

“We ask of the women of all coun- 
tries: first, to make in their respective 
countries a methodic inquiry into the 
state of men’s and women’s wages; sec- 
ond, to arouse all professionals, societies, 
feminists, etc., to organize a powerful 
international movement in behalf of 
equality of pay with the view of obtain- 
ing from their governments at the mo- 
ment of the signature of the peace treaty 
assurance that pay must be for a definite 
work absolutely independent of the sex 
of the individual who executes it.” 
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RUSHING TO ;PROTECT 
MUNITIONS MAKERS 


[GHT work by women in muni- 
j z : ; : 
BLY tions factories in Connecticut, 
brought out in Amy Hewes’ article in 
the Survey for January 6, describing 
her investigation in Bridgeport for the 
Russell Sage Foundation, has led to the 
introduction of four prohibitive bills in 
the state legislature. Miss Hewes called 
attention to the ambiguous provision of 
the present law, which set a closing hour 
of ten o'clock but no opening hour, so 
that its effect was merely to prevent 
work between ten o’clock and midnight. 
Moreover, a court decision held that 
this provision applies only to mercantile 
establishments and not to factories. And 
this is on top of a ten-hour day. 

Miss Hewes’ article was reprinted in | 
full in a Bridgeport paper and extracts 
from it appeared in many New England 
newspapers. ‘The president of the State 
Federation of Labor, commenting on the 
facts, was widely quoted as saying: 
“Labor supposed when it secured pas- 
sage of laws prohibiting the working of 
women and minors in manufacturing es- 
tablishments more than ten hours a day 
or more than fifty-five hours a week, or 
after 10 p. M., that it had sewed up the ~ 
whole matter, but now the mistake is 
evident. At this session of the General 
Assembly we will urge the passage of a 
measure to stop the employment of wom- 
en and minors in manufacturing after 
10 p. mM. and before 7 a. mM. It will be 
specific enough so no subterfuge may be 
found. The evils of night employment 
of women are apparent, and it is for the 
best interests of the state that the prac- 
tice be stopped.” 

The federation bill before the legisla- 
ture provides for an eight-hour day and 
a forty-eight-hour week for minors un- 
der sixteen and for women in factories, 
and a fifty-five-hour week, with no daily 
limit in mercantile establishments. Night 
work for “females over sixteen years of 
age” is prohibited between 10 p. m. and 
6 A. M. in factories, and after 9 P. m. 
(with no opening hour specified) in 
mercantile establishments. 

The Consumers’ League of Connecti- 
cut has had a bill introduced providing 
for a nine-hour day and a fifty-hour 
week in factories for minors under six- 
teen and women, and a fifty-five-hour 
week (also without a daily limit) in 
mercantile establishments. Night work 
for “females over sixteen years of age” 
in factories is prohibited ‘“‘before five 
o’clock in the morning or after ten 
o’clock in the evening,” and in mercan- 
tile establishments after 9 p. M., again. 
with no opening hour specified. 

The third bill, sponsored by the Con- 
necticut Committee for Shorter Work- 
day Hours for Women and Minors, a 
branch of a New England committee 
organized in 1916 at a conference called 
by the Woman’s Trade Union League, 
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the Consumers’ League and other agen- 
cies in Boston, provides for a nine-hour 
day, and a -fifty-hour week for minors 
under sixteen and women in factories 
or mercantile establishments, and pro- 
hibits work for minors and women in 
factories ‘‘before six o’clock in the morn- 
ing or after six o’clock in the afternoon.” 
Night work for women in mercantile 
establishments is forbidden “before six 
o'clock in the morning or after ten 
o'clock in the evening.” 

The labor commissioner is said to have 
planned the fourth bill, which is report- 
ed to differ from the others in not short- 
ening the present ten-hour day, while 
agreeing with two of them in asking for 
a fifty-hour week in factories and fifty- 
five hours in stores. 

Thus one organization wants an eight- 
hour day, two want nine, and one wants 
ten. Three ask for a fifty five-hour week 
and one a fifty-hour week in mercantile 
establishments. ‘The closing hour in fac- 
tories is ten o’clock in two bills and six 
o'clock in two, and in the four bills 
three separate periods for prohibition of 
work for women at night in factories are 
named—between 10 p. M. and 6 A. M., 
10 p. mM. and 5 a. M. and 6 Pp. M. and 6 
A.M. All agree, however, in naming a 
definite period at night when the work 
of women in factories is prohibited. 

Students of labor problems feel that, 
valuable as it is, sudden widespread in- 
terest in a reform may have disadvan- 
tages when the friends of progress do 
not work together or agree in advance 
on common objects. They point out 
that the bills are open to objection be- 
cause of their phraseology, which may 
permit evasion. For instance, the phrase, 
“no minor under ‘sixteen years of age 
and no woman,” does not necessarily in- 
clude girls between sixteen and twenty- 
one, in fact several sections of the New 
York labor law clearly show that the 
word “woman” means an adult twenty- 
one years of age or over. And the two 
age groups, “no female under sixteen 
years of age’ and ‘“‘no female over six- 
teen years of age,” certainly omit girls 
of sixteen. Further, none of the four 
bills restricts labor to six days in the 
week, and a weekly limit without a daily 
limit in stores is unenforceable; to set 
a closing hour and no opening hour in 
mercantile establishments, as is done in 
three of the bills, is, they point out, to 
repeat the same error which made the 
earlier restriction illusory when the mush- 
room munitions industry served to test it. 

Before the bills were introduced at 
least one of the groups sponsoring them 
sought advice from the Legislative 
Drafting Bureau of Columbia Univer- 
sity, but decided to draft its own bill 
without expert aid and risk the careless 
phraseology which by the experience of 
other states nullifies the effect of a stat- 
ute or causes a verdict by the courts 
against its constitutionality. 
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Social Legislation 


BILLS PROTECTING WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN 


O make the federal child-labor law 
passed by the last Congress more 
effective when it goes into operation next 
September, the National Child Labor 
Committee is cooperating with the Fed- 
eral Board on administration of the law 
in urging the states to make their stand- 
ards consistent with national standards. 
West Virginia, for instance, which has 
never had regulation of hours, has al- 
lowed night work under sixteen and 
mining for boys under sixteen when 
schools are not in session, and has ex- 
empted some children from the fourteen- 
year limit, is this year considering all 
such restrictions, together with a stand- 
ard employment-certificate system, spe- 
cial sixteen- and eighteen-year limits for 
dangerous occupations, a_ street-trades 
law and a night-messenger law. Kansas 
is working for a sixteen-year limit in 
mines, extension of the fourteen-year 
limit to include canneries and mills and 
standardization of employment certifi- 
cates. In New Mexico, which has never 
had a child-labor law, the legislature is 
considering a bill which exactly conforms 
to federal standards, and in Utah an 


eight-hour day and dangerous-trades law . 


for children under sixteen have just been 
passed by the House. 

In Texas the Senate has passed an 
eight-hour law and a law placing a fif- 
teen-year limit upon employment in fac- 
tories, mills, workshops, laundries, tele- 
graph offices, theaters and other places of 
amusement and a seventeen-year limit 
upon employment in distilleries, mines, 
quarries, places where explosives are 
used and in disorderly houses and mes- 
senger service requiring calls on such 
houses. The fact that exemptions are 
granted to twelve-year-olds under cer- 
tain circumstances makes it non-conform- 
able to the federal law, however. 

Connecticut, where there is now a ten- 
hour day for children under sixteen, also 
balks at the standards set by the federal 
law. Because some people believe the 
state “is not ready” for an eight-hour 
law, a nine-hour law has been introduced 
into the legislature. The National Child 
Labor Committee, however, is trying to 
have a substitute eight-hour bill reported 
by the committee. 

Besides West Virginia and Kansas, 
several other states are stiffening their 
employment-certificate system, asking 
more adequate proof of age (South Car- 
olina and Indiana) and, as in Illinois, 
additional educational requirements. 


{ 
Four states are attempting to regulate: 
street trades—West Virginia, already 
mentioned, Connecticut, Minnesota and 
California. ‘The California bill embod- 
ies the highest standards—a fourteen- 
year limit for boys, an eighteen-year limit 
for girls and no night work. 

Two states are interested in restrict- 
ing agricultural employment. As a re- 
sult of an investigation in 1915 by the 
Ohio Public Health Association, an 
eight-hour day and forty-eight-hour week 
for boys under sixteen and girls under 
eighteen are recommended on onion, cel- 
ery, and truck farms in Ohio. In Colo- 
rado the investigation of beet workers in 
1915 by the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee has resulted in the drafting of a 
measure for a fourteen-year limit for 
work in the beet fields. Although there 
is tremendous opposition from beet grow- 
ers and workers, the bill is supported by 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Mothers’ Congress, W. C. T. U., Fed- 
eration of Labor, juvenile court officers 
and four railroad brotherhoods. 

The New York Child Labor Com- 
mittee is stopping gaps and filling up 
chinks in the present laws with their 
exceptionally high standards. The 
committee is planning a bill to provide 
for transmission of reports to school au- 
thorities concerning children found ille- 
gally employed and another to put the 
state-wide inspection of mercantile es- 
tablishments under the Industrial Com- 
mission. 

Prompted by the success of the federal 
child labor bill, the National Consumers” 
League is actively endorsing a measure 
(the Robinson-Keating bill), prohibiting 
in a similar manner interstate or foreign 
commerce in the product of any mill, 
cannery,* workshop, factory or manufac- 
turing establishment where females six- 
teen years of age and over have been 
employed more than eight hours in any 
one day or more than six days in any one 
week. ‘The other federal bill which the 
league is urging is the Casey-Jones bill 
for.a women’s division in the federal 
Department of Labor. 

In addition, the National Consumers’ 
League are supporting together with the 
National Women’s Trade Union League 
certain state measures designed to limit 
the working day of women—in eight- 
hour day or forty-eight-hour week bills 
in eight states, in a forty-nine-hour week 
bill in Rhode Island, in bills abolishing 
night work for women in Rhode Island 
and Connecticut, in a bill regulating 
home work in New Jersey, and in the 


» \New York bill placing women employed 
in restaurants under the provisions of 
the fifty-four-hour law for women in 
factories. 

The last measure is particularly spon- 
sored by the New York City Consumers’ 
League, which helped frame it after con- 
ducting an_ investigation of working 
conditions in restaurants and is cam- 
paigning widely in behalf of its passage. 
The city league is also endorsing a one- 
day-rest-in-seven bill for women em- 
ployed in drug stores and restaurants. 
It is opposing the Bewley bills propos- 
ing certain exemptions to the factory 
law. 


COMPENSATION AND OTHER 
LABOR BILLS 


F bills affecting labor, those con- 

cerning workmen’s compensation 
are in the majority. States in which 
compensation laws may be passed for the 
first time are Delaware, Missouri, North 
Carolina, North and South Dakota and 
Utah. Bills to amend existing laws 
range from those in New York to ex- 
tend the law to all employes and to in- 
crease weekly payments to 100 per cent 
of wages, to the Indiana bill to exempt 
train employes and the one in Minnesota 
to repeal the law altogether. In Cali- 
fornia, Indiana and Minnesota it is pro- 
‘posed to reduce waiting time to one 
week; in another bill in Minnesota and 
in Massachusetts and New York to abol- 
ish it altogether. Amendments offered 
in Illinois and Massachusetts would per- 
mit the commutation of weekly pay- 
ments in a lump sum. Other bills pro- 
pose to increase the proportion of wages 
to be paid in compensation to 65 per cent 
in Indiana, to 66 2-3 per cent in Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, New Hampshire and 
Oklahoma, and to 75 per cent in Wis- 
consin. In Minnesota, New Jersey and 
Utah state funds are proposed. Ohio 
has passed a law prohibiting casualty in- 
surance companies altogether from han- 
dling compensation business. 

In Indiana there is a bill requiring 
the injured employe to accept the doctor 
furnished by the employer, while in 
Maine, Massachusetts and Minnesota 
there are bills to permit the employe to 
select his own physician. An Indiana 
bill would provide a judge in each con- 
gressional district to administer the law, 
another bill would require the considera- 
tion of bonuses in determining the wage 
which is to be the basis for compensation 
payments. A Massachusetts bill would 
permit a man hired within the state to 
recover for an injury even if it occurred 
outside the state. In Rhode Island there 
is a proposal to extend medical and hos- 
pital treatment for a period of four 
weeks. Washington would amend its 
law by providing for first aid. 

In Colorado there are bills for the re- 
peal of the industrial commission act, 
amending and repealing parts of the 
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mine-inspection act and declaring certain 
trades dangerous for the employment of 
children. In Minnesota there is a bill 
for the establishment of a commission on 
industrial relations. 

Old-age pensions have received atten- 
tion in Congress and in New Hamp- 
shire, where bills are pending providing 
for investigation and report. In Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania 
there are bills for the establishment of 
pension systems. “he Massachusetts bill 
would apply to all persons over sixty-five 
years of age who are unable to work and 
who have no other means of support. 
The Pennsylvania bill would give $5 a 
week to a single person and $8 a week 
to a married couple who are living to- 
gether, the bill to apply to all over sixty 
years of age who are “unable to work 
and without means to live.” 


BILLS ON PUBLIC HEALTH 
AND HYGIENE 


URSING organizations are inter- 

ested in a bill before Congress pro- 
viding a national charter for the Amer- 
ican Nurses’ Association and in one be- 
fore the New York state legislature 
amending the public health law relative 
to the practice of nursing. This bill, 
which was passed by the Senate’ at the 
last session, establishes definite standards 
and requirements for the practice of 
nursing as a profession, and distinguishes 
between the graduate or registered nurse 
and the nursing attendant. Indignation 
is widespread throughout Pennsylvania 
concerning the Gans bill, which would 
annul the nursing practice act of that 
state and open the ranks of the profes- 
sion to any person trained or untrained 
who chose to care for the sick. 

The American Social Hygiene So- 
ciety is following bills in twenty-three 
states. Injunction and abatement bills 
are pending’ in Arkansas, Connecticut, 
Missouri and Ohio. A bill repealing the 
present injunction and abatement law 
has been introduced in Arkansas. ‘The 
compulsory reporting of venereal disease 
is proposed in Arkansas, Kansas, New 
Jersey and North Carolina; Vermont 
would require drug clerks also to report 
persons treated or for whom prescrip- 
tions are made for venereal diseases; 
marriage of a person with venereal dis- 
ease would be prohibited in Arkansas, 
California, New Jersey, Oregon and 
South Dakota, a certificate of health be- 
ing required in all instances save the 
first. Iowa proposes to prevent the 
transmission of venereal disease by re- 
quiring physicians to advise patients of 
the character of such diseases and pro- 
hibiting all intimacies in the cases of 
persons infected. Bills providing indus- 
trial schools, reformatories or other 
places of commitment for delinquent girls 
and women are reported for Arkansas, 
Connecticut, Indiana, New York and 
North Carolina. West Virginia forbids 
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girls infected with syphilis to be com- 
mitted to any industrial institution. 

Provision for bringing control of ven- 
ereal disease within the scope of public 
health authorities is suggested in Cali- 
fornia, whose state health inspectors are 
to investigate venereal disease clinics; in 
New Hampshire, where employment of 
district nurses by the State Board of 
Health to instruct parents in the sub- 
ject of sex hygiene is being considered; 
in Ohio, where the State -Board , of 
Health is to arrange for free distribution 
of antitoxin and serum for use in the 
treatment of gonorrhea and syphilis; and 
Wisconsin, which will withhold license 
to practice medicine until the applicant 
presents a verified statement that he is 
acquainted with the public health laws 
and the rules of the State Board of 
Health. 

‘The transportation of women for im- 
moral purposes will be prohibited, if the 
bills to this effect pass, in California, 
Delaware, South Carolina,» Washington 
and Wyoming. In several states bills 
increase the fine for fornication, and pro- 
vide in addition for a sentence of six 
months or more. Kansas prohibits the 
advertisements of “cures” for venereal 
disease; so does New Jersey. Connecti- 
cut would investigate the prevalence and 
treatment of such infection in the state 
institutions. Massachusetts would pro- 
hibit the employment of students as vice 
inspectors. 

Provision for child-welfare work, 
either through a special commission or 
through the State Department of Health, 
is being considered in New Hampshire 
and Washington. ‘The age of consent is 
raised to eighteen years in Massachusetts 
and Vermont. 

The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene and the Committee on Pro- 
vision for the Feebleminded report bills 
for the establishment or added equip- 
ment of institutions for feebleminded in 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Dela- 
ware, South Carolina, Washington and 
Utah. Pennsylvania asks an appropria- 
tion for a new village for feebleminded 
women. Bills for the care of the feeble- 
minded, not more definitely described, 
are reported from Oklahoma and West 
Virginia. Sterilization of the criminal 
or insane in state institutions is proposed 
in Kansas, Ohio and Oregon, Bills ex- 
tending the present hospital service are 
pending in Massachusetts, New York 
and Indiana. Bills providing for sur- 
veys of feebleminded in schools and in 
society at large, and for further study 
of various aspects of the problem of the 
insane and the feebleminded come from 
nine states. The most complete program 
now represented is that of Massachu- 
setts, under the supervision of the new 
Commission on Mental Diseases. 

These bills are being watched with 
interest by the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation also. ‘This association is like- 
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wise following the numerous measures 
providing hospitals of the general type 
for counties or states all over the country. 

Practically all of the measures being 
promoted by anti-tuberculosis societies 
aim to secure more adequate provision 
for consumptives, either in the way of 
additional nursing or hospital facilities. 
There is a notable lack of registration 
laws, indicating that for the most part 
states have adopted legislation requiring 
registration of living cases, although 
many such laws and regulations are far 
from adequate. ‘The question of com- 
pulsory segregation is also coming to the 
fore in a number of states, notably in 
New England. 

Measures that have been introduced 
may be commented upon as follows: 
In Maine, an appropriation of $500,000 
will be asked for the maintenance of 
state tuberculosis sanatoria and other 
tuberculosis work. A subsidy for dis- 
trict sanatoria and a law conferring on 
health boards the power to segregate 
consumptives is also being asked. In 
New Hampshire, the anti-tuberculosis 
society is asking for an appropriation of 
$150,000 with which to maintain the 
state sanatorium and to provide care in 
other institutions for tuberculous cases. 
A movement is on foot to turn over the 
Pembroke Sanatorium to the state, mak- 
ing it a public institution. 

A county hospital law providing for 
referendum and state-subsidy features is 
being agitated in Vermont. Bills pro- 
viding for the removal and detention of 
dangerous cases of tuberculosis and for 
a special institution for the segregation of 
such cases are before the Massachusetts 
and the Rhode Island legislatures. The 
Ohio Society for the Prevention of Tu- 
berculosis is interested in a number of 
bills—to provide for a state health day, 
to give local boards of health power to 
employ public health nurses, to provide 
for county tuberculosis dispensaries, and 
to provide for a complete reorganization 
of the State Board of Health, with a 
commissioner and an advisory public 
health council, following the New York 
state plan. A bill is before the Michigan 
legislature prohibiting the employment 
in restaurants, hotels and similar places 
of persons afflicted with tuberculosis and 
other communicable diseases. A number 
of other measures dealing with tubercu- 
losis will also come before the legislature 
in the near future, as a result of the ac- 
tivity of the Michigan tuberculosis sur- 
vey [see the Survey for January 20)]. 
Three measures of particular importance 
are being agitated in Indiana. The reg- 
istration law, adopted two years ago 
and found ineffective because of certain 
flaws is being amended so as to make it 
workable. The county hospital law is 
being amended to provide for a state 
subsidy of five dollars a week and for a 
referendum feature. Another measure 
makes it possible for persons who have 
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recovered from tuberculosis in sanatoria, 
if they so desire, to be taught special 
tuberculosis nursing, and providing for 
institutions for this purpose. A radical 
reorganization of the entire Minnesota 
public health situation would be effected 
by the passage of the public health bill, 
following the report of a special com- 
mission appointed by Governor Burn- 
quist. “The bill provides for a commis- 
sioner of health with a small state board. 
The dual administration of tuberculosis 
is abandoned and the functions of the 
advisory commission are put under a di- 
vision of tuberculosis, to be established 
under the new régime. 

Under the direction of the Tennessee 
Anti-Tuberculosis Association bills pro- 
viding for county tuberculosis hospitals 
and for county nurses will come before 
the Tennessee legislature. South Da- 
kota is considering a bill providing for 
county tuberculosis nurses and for re- 
organization of the State Board of 
Health. To Oregon belongs the credit 
of having put through the first construc- 
tive tuberculosis legislation in the season 
of 1917, a comprehensive county tuber- 
culosis hospital law with a referendum 
feature. The bill has passed both 
houses and is before the governor for 
signature. A law providing for county 
tuberculosis nurses has also been passed. 


ZONING AND HOUSING BILLS 
IN FOUR STATES 


OVERNOR BRUMBAUGH, of 

J Pennsylvania, made a strong ap- 
peal for the enactment of a state-wide 
housing code in his annual message. So 
far, the only bill which has assured defi- 
nite form is one drawn up by Samuel G. 
Dixon, commissioner of health, which 
has not yet been introduced in the legis- 
lature. New Jersey has under consid- 
eration a zoning act which is about to be 
introduced. It is an enabling act, grant- 
ing to certain cities the power to regulate 
and limit the height of buildings and to 
determine the area of open space required 
for their light and ventilation, also to 
restrict the location of certain trades and 
industries. 

California, likewise, is endeavoring to 
provide for still further protection of 
city extensions. Charles H. Cheney, ex- 
pert adviser of the California Confer- 
ence on City Planning, has drafted a bill 
prohibiting the building of apartment 
houses in single-family, private-residence 
districts. “The previous zoning act of 
California, which has served as a model 
to a number of other states, makes it pos- 
sible to keep industry and business out 
of residential districts, but does not dis- 
tinguish between private houses and mul- 
tiple dwellings. 

The legislature of Minnesota has be- 
fore it a housing bill applicable to first- 
class cities only, and~that of Michigan 
one which applies to all cities with a 
population of 5,000 or more, while 


Rhode Island is considering a permissive 
housing bill. In Indiana a bill has bee 
introduced giving health officers powe 
to vacate insanitary shacks and dwellin 
and extending the control of the stat 
over housing conditions in villages,—a 
step in the upbuilding “of a complet 
state housing code for which Albion Fel 
lows Bacon has been so long at work. © 


RECREATION AND COMMU- 
NITY CENTERS 


HERE is only one way in which 

the responsible public authorities 
can meet the recreational needs of the 
people thoroughly and consistently, and_ 
that is the appointment of permanent. 
recreation commissions with sufficient ap- 
propriations to engage an expert super- 
visor and with sufficient powers to ac- 
quire land, erect buildings, and levy 
taxes for administration and mainte- 
nance. Hence, the legislative campaign” 
for better recreation facilities in recent 
years has largely been in the direction of 
securing home rule for towns and cities 
and of overcoming their disabilities in 
the matters named. 

In New Hampshire, a bill has passed 
the House almost without opposition and 
is practically sure of passage by the Sen- 
ate also, which enables cities to use land 
owned by them for recreation purposes 
without the need for securing special 
legislative sanction, also to purchase 
other land for playgrounds and to equip. 
and operate neighborhood center build- 
ings, to employ play leaders, instructors, 
and other officers and, without further 
recourse to the legislature, to earmark 
a specific percentage of each year’s tax 
levy for recreation purposes. The bill is 
entirely optional and permits the giving 
of new powers to school and park com- 
missions, where these are in charge of 
municipal recreation activities, or the ap- 
pointment of separate recreation com- 
missions. 

Massachusetts has had an almost iden- 
tical law on the statute book since 1912, 
and a similar bill has recently been 
passed in Nebraska and has been intro- 
duced in Minnesota. The last-named 
state already has a law, passed in 1915, 
making it obligatory upon the Board of 
Park Commissioners of Minneapolis to 
levy annually a tax not exceeding one- 
eighth of a mill upon each dollar of the 
assessed valuation of the city for the ac- 
quisition, equipment and maintenance of 
playgrounds as part of the city’s park 
system. 

A bill pending in Illinois enables the 
incorporation of adjoining cities, towns, 
villages, school or park districts as joint 
“recreation districts” to be administered 
by seven commissioners appointed by the 
county judge—precedence in appoint- 
ments being given to persons represent- 
ing school boards, private schools and 
city or park boards having play space or 
buildings within the district suitable for 
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iblic recreation purposes. ‘The recrea- 
on commission is to have power, upon 
.tisfactory arrangement with the school 
thorities, to establish in school build- 
igs and on school grounds evening and 
acation schools, reading rooms, libra- 
ies, debating clubs, gymnasia, public 
laygrounds and other recreation facili- 
es, also to cooperate with other authori- 
ies in the management of other play- 
rounds and buildings. In the acquir- 
g of lands, the commission is to have 
ower of eminent domain. It is empow- 
ted to levy an annual tax not exceed- 
ng two mills on each dollar of assessed 
valuation. 

There is, further, a unique bill before 
he legislature of Illinois providing that 
a the plotting of any tract of land of ten 


acres or more, subdivided into lots of 


ess than one acre each, situate within or 
ess than five miles outward from the 
oundary lines of any city, town or vil- 
age with a population of 100,000 in- 
iabitants, not less than one-tenth of the 
rea plotted, after deducting the land set 
apart for streets and alleys, shall be dedi- 
cated to the public use as public space, 
park, common or playground. 

In Iowa a community center bill is 
under consideration which provides for 
the creation of community center dis- 
tricts by the State Council upon the 
petition of 15 per cent of the property 
holders in any given district. The as- 
sessment_of the cost of land and perma- 
nent improvement is not to exceed three 
mills upon the dollar. When estab- 
lished by vote of the property owners, a 
further tax not to exceed 5 mills upon 
the dollar may be levied for supervision 
and maintenance. The bill further pro- 
vides that the State Council shall ap- 
point three residents of the district who 
are qualified by reason of their fitness, to 
form a community center board with au- 
thority to appoint a supervisor or direc- 
tor and other officials, and with general 
authority over the activities. The bill 
also provides for cooperation of this new 
authority with the school board with a 
view to utilization of public school build- 
ings and grounds. 


BILLS ON THE MACHINERY 
OF GOVERNMENT 


INTON SATTERTHWAITE, 
of Trenton, has prepared for intro- 
duction in New Jersey a bill providing 
that all counties entitled to three or 
more members of the assembly shall 
elect them by the Hare system of pro- 
portional representation. A bill for pro- 
portional representation has also been 
introduced in Missouri. In Congress, 
Warren Worth Bailey has again intro- 
duced his bill which would permit any 
state to elect its congressmen by pro- 
portional representation if it wished to 
do so. 
A survey of the work of the state 
legislatures recently made by the Na- 
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tional Municipal. League shows a very 
general interest in the city manager 
idea. Bills facilitating this form of 
government are pending in many of the 
states. In several, notably North Caro- 
lina, bills giving cities the choice of 
several forms of government have been 
introduced. ‘The proposals for consoli- 
dation of city and county government in 
Chicago were discussed in the last issue 
of the Survey. Similar proposals are 
also under consideration in Cleveland 
and Philadelphia. 

In Philadelphia, the abolition of the 
existing constitutional distinctions be- 
tween city and county is one of the 
proposals of a report on charter revision 
adopted by a citizens’ committee. Its 
principal recommendations are now in 
the form of a bill before the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature and include the fol- 
lowing provisions: that the city solici- 
tor who is now an elective officer shall 
be appointed by the mayor and the re- 
ceiver of taxes by the city treasurer; 
that the Board of Revision of Taxes and 
the Board of Public Education (the lat- 
ter now appointed by the judiciary) shall 
be appointed by the mayor, and that 
the power to levy taxes and to borrow 
money for school purposes shall be 
lodged in councils; that the duty of 
regulating the sale of liquor by grant- 
ing licenses shall be transferred from 
the bench to a board of three commis- 
sioners to be appointed by the mayor. 
The bill further ‘provides for reorgan- 
ization of councils by substituting for 
the present dual system a single cham- 
ber of fifteen members elected at large, 
composed of one representative from 
each electoral district, with a salary of 
$2,500 ($5,000 to the chairman of the 
Finance Committee). The bill con- 
tains clauses widening the authority of 
this reconstituted councils, greatly in- 
creasing the authority of the mayor and 
of the executive departments, abolishing 
the present state tax on municipal bonds, 
enabling the taxation of real estate 
owned by public service corporations 
which is now exempt from local taxa- 
tion, increasing the discretion of city 
councils to determine the terms and con- 
ditions upon which city work may be per- 
formed or let by contract, and centraliz- 
ing the control of elections under the 
authority of the registration commis- 
sioners. 

The New York Short Ballot Organ- 
ization is presenting at Albany its fa- 
miliar constitutional amendment for cut- 
ting off minor offices from the state ticket 
and making them appointive by the goy- 
ernor. The bill at the same time cleans 
up the confusion in methods of removal 
and eliminates confirmation by the Sen- 
ate. Another amendment for what it 
describes as the semi-appointive judiciary 
puts upon the governor the duty of mak- 
ing nominations for each judicial office 
subject to counter nomination being 
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made by petition in case his nomination 
is not universally acceptable. All can- 
didates would then go on the ballot with- 
out party designation, except that the 
governor’s candidate would be indicated 
by the words “recommended by the gov- 
ernor.” 

The County Government Association 
of New York presents its amendment, re- 
moving the obstacles to new forms of 
county government, and has introduced 
its bill proposing a necessarily incom- 
plete application of the commission-man- 
ager plan of government to counties. In 
this bill, the district supervisors are re- 
placed by a small board elected at large 
who appoint a county manager, who in 
turn appoints all administrative officers 
who are not required to be elective under 
the constitution. 

The Municipal Government Associa- 
tion of New York state is working for 
a constitutional amendment giving home 
rule and the right of cities to draft their 
own charters; also for a general non- 
partisan election act applicable after a 
referendum to any city which wants to 
adopt the non-partisan system. 


EDUCATION AND PROTEC- 
TION FOR IMMIGRANTS 


N addition to the bill before Congress 

providing for an appropriation of $50- 
000 to the Bureau of Education, several 
states have of late increased their atten- 
tion to the educational needs of immi- 
grants and have made additional pro- 
vision for night schools without, how- 
ever, requiring new legislation specific- 
ally for the purpose of Americanization 
activities. A number of state boards of 
immigration, some of which previously 
have been no more than land-boosting 
organs, have begun to realize that in the 
interest of the state the prosperity of set- 
tled farmers is of no less importance than 
the number of newcomers and are gradu- 
ally developing into agencies for aiding 
and protecting immigrant agriculturists. 
Since, however, with the present high 
rates of wages in industry, inducements 
to take up land fall upon deaf ears, there 
has been no occasion for legislation to aid 
immigrant farmers. 

Only two states, so far, New York 
and California, have Boards of Immi- 
gration which render valuable protective — 
and educational services to the immigrant 
apart from colonizing schemes, paying 
attention to distribution, housing and 
employment, and _ investigating com- 
plaints of exploitation. Now Massachu- 
setts has a bill providing an annual ap- 
propriation of $25,000 for the creation 
of a permanent state board of immigra- 
tion. ‘The bill was recommended by the 
governor in his annual message, is sup- 
ported by the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce and was endorsed in the recent 
elections by both parties. 

In New York, the governor’s mes- 
sage recommended that steps be taken to 
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reduce illiteracy by creating a special bu- 
reau for educational work among adult 
immigrants in the Department of Edu- 
cation. A bill has been prepared making 
an appropriation for this purpose and em- 
powering the state superintendent of 
education to appoint an expert. “The 
New York legislature also has before it 
a resolution for a constitutional amend- 
ment providing that all voters shall be 
literate. This was introduced by the 
majority leader, but has found little sup- 
port. 

In Ohio, provision for the education 
of adult immigrants in the use of the 
English language and in citizenship was 
included by Governor Cox in an emer- 
gency program of absolutely necessary 
legislation which he recommended. This 
has the support of the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce and of other important 


bodies. 


PHYSICAL AND VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLING 


N the field of education, the two sub- 

jects that are perhaps attracting most 
attention among legislators are physical 
and military training and vocational edu- 
cation. In Delaware a bill is pending 
to provide compulsory physical training 
in the elementary grades and compulsory 
military training in high schools. Simi- 
lar measures are pending in Michigan 
and Missouri. New Jersey is consider- 
ing a measure to make physical training 
compulsory in all schools and to leave 
to each municipality the decision as to 
military training in the high school. 
Connecticut has a choice between pro- 
viding military education for boys be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen, and creating 
a commission to report upon the practi- 
cability of such education. Meanwhile, 
New York also has a choice between re- 
pealing entirely last year’s act providing 
physical training in the schools under 
partial military auspices, and extending 
military training for boys between six- 
teen and nineteen to boys who are em- 
ployed. A possible militarizing of vo- 
cational education is seen by some peo- 
ple in a provision of this amendment that 
permits military training to be met in 
part “by such vocational training and 
experience as will specifically prepare 
boys for service useful to the state.” 
Massachusetts has a bill providing com- 
pulsory physical training in the public 
schools, subject to the direction of the 
state board of education, and another 
calling for an investigation by the com- 
missioner of education relative to estab- 
lishing courses in citizenship and patriot- 
ism. 

Though no bills have yet been intro- 
duced, it is probable that some of the 
legislatures now sitting will pass meas- 
ures making effective the provisions of 
the federal Smith-Hughes bill, not yet 
signed by the President, granting aid to 
states on certain conditions for the de- 
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velopment of vocational education. 
Meanwhile, these measures are pending 
in various states: in Massachusetts, a 
measure to permit employed children un- 
der sixteen to go to school for several 
hours each working day; in Connecticut, 
a bill to compel all children who are get- 
ting employment certificates to attend 
school until they are sixteen for 100 con- 
secutive days full time or for forty weeks 
part time; in*Kansas, a measure provid- 
ing that children between fourteen and 
sixteen must complete the elementary 
grades before entering employment; and 
in Pennsylvania, an amendment to the 
school code to provide for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of evening 
schools, vacation schools, reading rooms, 
library stations, debating clubs, gymna- 
siums, public playgrounds, public baths 
and similar activities in public school 
buildings and on school grounds. 

Colorado is considering a comprehen- 
sive measure revising its educational 
code; New Mexico, the creation of a 
commission to eradicate illiteracy ; Con- 
necticut, a bill to provide summer schools 
on petition, another to fix the minimum 
salaries of teachers, another authorizing 
the State Board of Education to con- 
struct a model rural school at Dan- 
bury, and another authorizing the State 
Board of Health to equip a division of 
child hygiene; Oregon, two measures 
providing a method of industrial educa- 
tion for the adult blind and establishing 
a state school for homeless, neglected, 
abandoned and dependent children. 

In South Dakota a bill has passed the 
Senate providing for a state-wide survey 
of education. Kansas is considering legis- 
lation to make the county the unit of tax- 
ation in school matters. Several states 
are considering legislation providing pen- 
sion for teachers. Massachusetts has a 
measure authorizing certain cities to es- 
tablish municipal universities, another 
providing that state-aided vocational edu- 
cation may include vocational guidance, 
and another establishing a state board of 
immigration. 

In New York great interest has been 
aroused in a measure sponsored by the 
State Department of Education making 
each city board of education the real 
legislative body for education in the 
community. It takes a mass of hard- 
and-fast administrative provisions out of 
the various city charters and lodges 
broad powers in the boards themselves. 
Each board is fixed at nine members ex- 
cept that of New York city, which is 
left at forty-six. Another measure abol- 
ishes the New York city board entirely 
and substitutes a single commissioner of 
education. “Iwo other bills make man- 
datory the education of mentally back- 
ward and physically retarded children. 
Another measure soon to be introduced 
proposes to make drastic amendments in 
the compulsory attendance and_ child- 
labor laws. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT AN 
PRISON REFORMS 


ERHAPS never, reports the 

tional Committee on Prisons 
Prison Labor, have so many states be 
debating the issue of capital punishme 
as this year. Legislators do not, howe) 
ever, seem to be as favorable to 
abolition of the death penalty as 
recent spread of humanitarian ideas 
the prison field might indicate. Col 
rado, Utah and Vermont have kille 
measures abolishing it outright. 
Massachusetts a bill was lost but ther 
lower house is now considering a meas 
ure to refer the question to the people, |)" 
The upper house in West Virginiay’)" 
voted 13 to 12 in favor of abolitions’|* 
only to have the measure lost next day” 
on reconsideration. The Indiana Sens 
ate killed a bill and the House is noy AL 
considering a similar measure with t 
expectation that if it fails an abolishi 
amendment will be brought before the) |! 
constitutional convention to be held in} 
June. Delaware is considering two 
measures, one permitting juries to rece >)" 
ommend life imprisonment in cases of 
first-degree murder but retaining the 
death penalty for five other offenses,” / 
and the other empowering the governor 
to appoint a commission to inyestigate™ 
the question. - 4 

In North Carolina a bill is pending 
to reduce the number of capital offenses 
to one—murderous assault. Measures 
to abolish are still pending in Pennsyl-_ 
vania, New York, New Hampshire, IIli-7 | 
nois and Nebraska. Meanwhile, Ten- = | 
nessee has re-established the death pen-_ | 
alty in two bills, both of which the | | 
governor is expected to sign. Oklahoma — |) 
is considering a measure to increase the 
number of capital crimes by one, that © 
of bank robbery. 

In New York Katharine B. Davis, || 
head of the New York city Parole | 
Commission, is responsible for a meas-— 
ure calling for the purchase by the state ~ 
of the laboratory of social hygiene at ~ 
Bedford Reformatory. This laboratory — 
was established five years ago by John © 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., and others to study 
the causes of crime among women and to 
work out a new methodology for magis- | 
trates in disposing of convicted girls. — 
Dr. Davis’ proposal is that. the labora- — 
tory be made a state clearing house to ~ 
which judges could send certain women 
offenders after conviction and before 
sentence for study and report. The pur- 
chase price is estimated at $309,000. 

Two bills affect adversely the new 
Parole Commission in New York city. 
One would abolish the commission en- 
tirely and repeal the indeterminate sen- 
tence act upon which its effectiveness 
depends, and the other would withdraw 
the city penitentiary from the jurisdic- 
tion of the commission. Two bills 
would extend the paroling powers of 
private reformatories for women. 


A hopeful effort to establish a farm 
‘colony for tramps in New York will be 


‘}Yset back if a bill is passed providing 
)Jthat the site intended to be used for that 
‘o Jpurpose be put instead to military pur- 


poses. A joint resolution has been in- 
‘troduced to amend the constitution so as 
to give children’s courts power to dis- 


| Jpose in certain cases of adults charged 
‘}with crime, and also to determine both 


( Jcivil and criminal matters concétning 
children. 

Another New York measure prohibits 
the fining of convicted prostitutes, pur- 
veyors and keepers of disorderly houses, 
and provides that they must either be 


\ } sent to prison or released under suspend- 


ed sentences. 

In Connecticut a bill has been intro- 
duced authorizing the governor to ap- 
point a commission to investigate all the 
jails of the state and their relation to 
other penal institutions. The same state 
is considering the establishment of a 
women’s reformatory. New Jersey, fol- 
lowing the report of a commission on 
conditions at Trenton prison, has been 
asked to appropriate $44,000 for im- 
provements and to continue the com- 
mission for another year to investigate 
other penal institutions. Pennsylvania 
is considering the establishment of a half 
dozen state farms to take the place 
of its county jails. A bill is before the 
Massachusetts legislature to establish a 
psychopathic laboratory in connection 
with the State Reformatory for Women. 
In Missouri measures abolishing con- 
tract labor in the state prison were de- 
feated and Governor Gardner is urging 
their re-introduction in the second half 
of the session. 

Bills creating the office of public de- 
fender are pending in California, New 
York, Tennessee and Michigan. Colo- 
rado has passed a measure establishing 
this office in Denver. 


REMEDIAL LOAN BILLS IN 
FIFTEEN STATES 


ITHIN the year the Supreme 
Courts of Ohio and Oregon have 
declared to be constitutional the small- 
loan laws enacted in those states in 1915, 
while the Pennsylvania law of 1915 has 
been upheld by the courts of Philadel- 
phia and a decision in the state Supreme 
Court on appeal is expected soon. 

As to new legislation, a uniform draft 
of a small-loan bill approved by the Di- 
vision of Remedial Loans of Russell 
Sage Foundation and by the American 
Association of Small Loan Brokers has 
been prepared for introduction in sev- 
eral states, notably California, Indiana, 
Illinois and Maine. ‘This bill places all 
lenders of $300 or less under the control 
of the state officer in charge of bank ex- 
aminations; permits an interest charge of 
3¥% per cent a month computed on un- 
paid balances; prohibits the charging of 
additional fees or bonuses. 
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It has been found so difficult to safe- 
guard against abuse the charging of fees 
on small loans that it is the consensus 
of opinion that the only way to handle 
the matter properly is to permit a rea- 
sonable rate of interest without addi- 
tional fees of any sort which can be used 
as a source of revenue by the lender. 
The bill requires the consent of the wife 
to an assignment .of wages and prescribes 
adequate penalties for violations of the 
law in any respect. 

In all, some fifteen states are at pres- 
ent considering bills affecting the making 
of small loans. In California the uni- 
form bill with minor changes has been 
introduced by California Association of 
Small Loan Brokers; another bill lim- 
iting interest rate to 2 per cent monthly 
without further fees has been introduced 
at the instance of the San Francisco 
Remedial Loan Association, and a third 
bill, prohibiting higher interest than 1 
per cent monthly, first introduced in 
1915 by Senator Brown, has been rein- 
troduced this year. “This is held to be 
an antiquated and impractical bill. 

In Colorado, a bill limiting interest 
on small loans to 12 per cent a year has 
been introduced by Senator Dunklee— 
described as an inadequate and unsatis- 
factory bill. In Illinois, the uniform 
bill, approved by a Chicago committee 
of representatives of social and civic or- 
ganizations and remedial loan societies, 
has been introduced in both branches of 
the legislature. In Indiana, the uniform 
bill, approved by the Indianapolis reme- 
dial loan association board and the In- 
dianapolis News, has passed the Senate 
by unanimous vote. In Kansas, there is 
an inadequate bill limiting interest to 2 
per cent a month. In Maine, the uni- 


form bill, approved by a committee of 
the Portland Associated Charities, has 
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been introduced by Representative Gar- 
celon. 

In Massachusetts, five bills affecting 
the making of small loans have been in- 
troduced. Remedial agencies hold that 
none of them deserves passage; the law 
as amended in 1916 is apparently work- 
ing satisfactorily. In Minnesota, a bill 
modeled on the Michigan law has been 
introduced by Senator Green, ‘The 
present law is inadequate but the system 
of fees provided for in the proposed 
amending bill is held objectionable. New 
Hampshire has a bill based on the uni- 
form bill, while in Ohio a bill has been 
introduced prohibiting building and loan 
associations from loaning on chattel 
mortgages,—legislation apparently need- 
ed. The Utah bill limiting interest to 
3 per cent a month without fees and 
placing lenders under a supervision of 
the bank commissioner is based on the 
New Jersey law of 1914, which has 
proved generally satisfactory. In West 
Virginia a small-loan bill has been in- 
troduced by Senator Gregory, but in- 
formation as to its provisions is lacking. 
In Wyoming, a bill modeled on the ob- 
jectionable Colorado bill, limiting inter- 
est to 1 per cent a month, has been in- 
troduced. . 

Bills legalizing the Morris plan of 
loans have been introduced in Maine 
and Pennsylvania, and it is understood 
are to be introduced in New Jersey, 
Minnesota and several other states. 
These bills are intended to relieve com- 
panies operating the Morris plan from 
restrictions to which other loaning agen- 
cies are subjected by the general laws. 
On this account, and for the reason 
also that they permit the charging of 
fees and fines in addition to interest, 
they are opposed by the remedial loan 
agencies. 


Book Reviews 


WELFARE WORK ’ 
By E. Dorothea Proud. G. Bell and Sons, 
Ltd., London; the Macmillan Company, 
New York. 368 pp. Price $3; by mail 
of the Survey $3.20. 

“Tt is a strange 
irony, but no small 
compensation, that 
the making of 
weapons of destruc- 
tion should afford 
the occasion to hu- 
manize industry,” 
writes Lloyd George 
in his foreword to 
Miss Proud’s book. 
Though some may 
an overstatement, in 


Humanizing 
War 


Industries 


claim that this is 
view of the /aissez faire policy followed 


during the opening year of the war and 
the difficulty with which alleviation of 
its consequences is being effected, yet 
the fact remains that the tremendous in- 
dustrial mobilization of Great Britain, 
undertaken so successfully by Mr. 
Lloyd George as minister of munitions, 
has been accompanied by a greater re- 
gard for the welfare of the workers and 
the development of various plans for 
industrial betterment, one of the most 
conspicuous of which is the establish- 
ment of a Welfare Department under 
the Ministry of Munitions. 

It is with this department that E. 
Dorothea Proud, author of the present 
volume, has been associated since its 
foundation. What she has to say on 
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the subject of welfare work, therefore, 
carries added meaning, even though the 
book itself was completed before the 
creation of ‘the department. She has had 
wide experience in studying such work, 
both in Great Britain and Australia; 
and it is on this experience that her dis- 
cussion is based.. ‘Che book itself is her 
thesis as Spence scholar from Australia 
in the London School of Economics. 

Welfare work, as discussed here, does 
not harmonize with the narrow concep- 
tion that many of us have of its mean- 
ing. Miss Proud’s broad definition in- 
cludes all ‘voluntary efforts on the part 
of employers to improve within the 
existing industrial system the conditions 
of employment in their own factories.” 
This comprehends not alone the pro- 
vision of a proper physical environment 
for the workers, in well-lighted, sanitary 
factories equipped with rest rooms and 
lunch rooms, adequate lavatories and 
cloak rooms, but also attention to the 
more fundamental problems of health 
in industry—the causation and effects of 
fatigue and its relation to output, the 
adaptation of the task to the physical 
equipment of the worker. It compre- 
hends not alone such questions as recrea- 
tion, educational opportunities and 
housing for the labor force, but also the 
basic industrial problems of wages and 
hours of work. ‘Those welfare depart- 
ments which place the main emphasis 
on the social side of their work, accord- 
ing to Miss Proud, miss their fundamen- 
tal purpose, which is more closely allied 
with work than with play. Such activ- 
ities as clubs, classes and the organiza- 
tion of sports are incidental to the work 
of these departments. 

The function of the welfare secretary 
is to bridge the gap left in modern in- 
dustry by the absence of personal rela- 
tions between employer and employes. 
In accomplishing this aim numerous 
duties must be performed. ‘The task of 
engaging workers, or at least of their 
provisional selection, is one which serves 
as a connecting link between the factory 
and the welfare department and gives 
to the latter a raison d’étre. 

Consideration of the motives which 
actuate employers in undertaking wel- 
fare work leads to the inte~esting ob- 
servation that, while in England a mix- 
ture of humanitarian and business mo- 
tives prevails, in America the only atti- 
tude “tolerated” is that welfare work 
is a good thing because it pays. ‘This 
indictment of the American commercial 
spirit, however, is not based on the same 
opportunities for observation in this 
country which Miss Proud has enjoyed 
in England and Australia. 

Aside from the description of welfare 
work as it is and as it may become, sec- 
tions of the book are devoted to illumi- 
nating discussion of the social function 
of the employer, of the part played by 
employers in English factory legislation, 
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of the attitude of workers toward em- 
ployers’ efforts to improve conditions, 
and other allied topics. “The whole vol- 
ume constitutes an exceedingly valuable 
contribution to a field where clarifying 
discussion is much needed. 

HENRIETTE R. WALTER. 


THe MorTHercraAFr MANUAL 
By Mary L. Read. Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. 440 pp. 
the SuRvEY $1.35. 


Price $1.25; by mail of 


‘The scope of this 
book of the director 
of the School of 


Misleads 


to Mothercraft of 
Mothers New York city is so 
ea 7] ambitious that we 


are not surprised to 
find within its cov- 
ers considerable con- 
fusion, inaccuracy 
and the wrong plac- 
ing of emphasis. We 
may agree with the author that “the in- 
telligent worker with children in the 
home must be acquainted with what is 
normal and usual at any stage in child 
anatomy, physiology and_ psychology,” 
but we would not grant that “such 
knowledge and preparation can be ac- 
quired only through’ study of the litera- 
ture of child psychology, and through 
intensive first-hand acquaintance with 
children.” ‘The literature of child psy- 
chology is so muddled and contains so 
much twaddle that the average Ameri- 
can mother should be warned against it, 
or at least advised to confine her atten- 
tion to the one or two clear, scientific, 
practical books which have permanent 
value. 

To give the essentials of anatomy, 
physiology and psychology of the child, 
as well as a complete bibliography and 
résumé of the literature of these subjects 
in one ordinary-sized volume, would in- 
deed be a gigantic task and demand an 
unusually wide and thorough scientific 
knowledge. 

There are a dozen places in the chap- 
ters on mothercraft, ‘founding a family, 
preparing for the baby, and the care and 
physical development of the baby, where 
there is evidence of the lack of a sound 
scientific knowledge not surprising in 
one who longs for the day when “ap- 
plied science will be esteemed more 
worthy than pure science.’ We are 
amazed in this day and generation to 
find tuberculosis given as “a hereditary 
taint” and one “precluding marriage.” 
“Catarrhal deafness” is also included in 
this list of ailments which should pro- 
hibit parenthood. Adenoids might equal- 
ly well be included, since they are a con- 
tributing cause of chronic nasal infec- 
tions. 

We wish we could hear more of ‘‘an- 
titoxic diet,” or what constitutes a “toxin 
free’ diet. We wonder what obstetri- 
cians would think of indiscriminate ad- 


vice to increase carbohydrates in the diet 
the last months of pregnancy, especiall 
if a small child were a desideratum. W 
heartily agree that alcohol has no place 
in the diet of the child, but we object te 
such quotations as “the time may come 
when we shall see that every drop o 
alcohol taken by the parent means a drop 
of stupidity for the child.” Why not 
state what we know is true, and no’ 
what we would like to believe is true? — 

In the tabulation of the causes of in 
fant mortality, we are surprised to find 
no mention of the chief cause of deat 
among infants—prenatal and natal in- 
jury. Prematurity is equally ignored. 

While the description of the nursery) 
and the care of the infant is good, the 
mother of a family with a small income 
will find little to help her in its pages. 
The infant schedule is too complicated to 
be practical for the mother of many chil 
dren, unless it is possible for the mothe 
to give up all. her waking hours to the 
care and study of her baby. 

The last part of the book, however, on = 
the education of the child, on games, 
play and story-telling, is full of good 
points. . | 

The chapter on home nursing and | 
first aid is not at all satisfactory. The 
part on maternity is especially poor. 
Miscarriage and kidney complications, — 
the two great dangers of pregnancy, are 
not mentioned and the statement is made 
that no satisfactory anesthetic for labor 
cases is known. How about nitrous- 
oxide oxygen? 

The bibliography is large, loose and 
incomplete. We miss entirely such 
standards as Galloway’s Biology of Sex, 
Torelle’s Plant and Animal Children, 
Slemons’ Prospective Mother, Grulee’s 
Infant Feeding, Forbush’s Manual of 
Play, and Shedloch’s Art of the Story 7 
Teller. ' 

The manual fails, to our way of think- 
ing, because the author has attempted to 
cover too wide a field, without adequate ~ 
scientific knowledge of all the topics cov- 
ered. ‘There is material in the book for 
half a dozen small books, if the wheat 
could be separated from the chaff. 
DorotHy ‘REED MENDENHALL, M. D. © 


A Point SCALE FOR MBAsuRING MENTAL 
ABILITY 

By Robert M. Yerkes, James W. Bridges, — 

and Rose S. Hardwick. Warwick & York, 

Inc. 218 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the 

Survey, $1.37. 

To the many students and workers 
whose interest focuses on the problems 
of mental hygiene, this publication from 
the press of Warwick and York will © 
comes as a welcome aid. The limitations 
of the Binet-Simon tests, valuable in 
many respects, have been felt. by many 
groups for a long time. ‘This new 
method of measuring mental ability, 
by a single series of tests, has been 
devised by Professor Yerkes, of Harvard 


Jniversity and of the Psychopathic Hos- 
ital in Boston, and Professor Bridges, 
f the University of Alberta; assisted 
y Rose $. Hardwick, instructor in the 
3oston School of Physical Education. 
Since it is planned to discuss in the 
SURVEY at an early date the values and 
imitations of various tests for mentality, 
t will suffice at this time to call atten- 
ion to the authors’ description of their 
‘point scale.” Gast 


TARE OF THE MouTH AND TEETH 

By Joseph Herbert Kaufmann, D.D.S. 

Rebman Company. 69 pp. Price $.60; by 

mail of the Survey, $.66. 

Out of his experience in the Bronx 
Hospital Dispensary and the Vanderbilt 
Clinic, New York city, Dr. Kaufman 
has prepared a “primer of oral hygiene.” 
He has succeeeded in making the scien- 
tific material simple and in giving it a 
practical turn, which should make the 
resulting little volume a decided help to 
anyone who is trying to teach children 
the facts of hygiene, whether at home, 
in school, in community centers or in 
clinics. A great deal of information is 
packed into these few pages—informa- 
tion not only about the structure of teeth 
and the necessity of keeping them clean, 
but also about the interesting relations 
between mouth conditions and general 
health or specific ills. ‘There are very 
good illustrations both of tooth struc- 
ture and of various kinds of tooth- 
brushes, from the full-bristled article to 
a novel thing with but half a dozen 
tufts. Gs. 


Tue TYRANNY OF SHAMS 
By Joseph McCabe. Dodd, Mead and 
Company. 296 pp. Price $1.50; by mail 
of the Survey, $1.62. 

THE SOCIALISTS AND THE WAR 
By William English Walling. Henry Holt 
and Company. 512 pp. Price $1.50; by 
mail of the SurvEy, $1.62. 

THE “SocIALIsMmM” OF NEW ZEALAND 
By Robert H. Hutchinson. New Review 
Publishing Association, N. Y. 155 pp. 
Price $1; by mail of the Survey, $1.07. 

Tue Next Step IN DEMOCRACY 
By R. W. Sellars. Macmillan Company. 


275 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey, 
$1.62.. 


The study of so- 
cialism which is be- 
ing stimulated by 
the war will be aid- 
ed by these volumes. 
Mr. McCabe’s icon- 
oclastic criticism: of 
most of the dom- 
inant ideas and in- 
stitutions of the 
time _ interestingly 
and forcibly ex- 
presses the rapidly deepening discontent 
with chaotic disorganization and inefh- 
ciency in the present order of life and 
labor. Out of his destructive criticism 
of shams and cant, he develops a plea 
for a national organization of industry 
and a collectivist social order which he 
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calls “‘a new planetary arrangement.” 
His attack on “the military sham” and 
“the follies of sham patriotism” are par- 
ticularly timely. 

William English Walling’s ‘“‘docu- 
mentary statement of the position of the 
Socialists of all countries, with special 
reference to their peace policy,’ is a 
permanently valuable contribution to the 
history of the war, as well as to that of 
contemporary socialism. Its value is en- 
hanced by “a summary of the revolu- 
tionary state socialist measures adopted 
by the governments at war.” 

The trenchant critique of New Zeal- 
and’s socialism, ending with the denial 
that New Zealand’s ‘progressive institu- 
tions have in any way solved the problems 
of capital and labor,” files an emphatic 
exception to the continued applicability 
of Henry D. Lloyd’s title, New Zealand 
—A Country Without Strikes. What- 
ever evidence may be forthcoming in re- 
buttal, Mr. Hutchinson seems to caution 
us against the exemption of socialism 
from the failure of everything human to 
realize its ideal. 

Professor Sellars, of the University 
of Michigan, while claiming and defend- 
ing socialism as the ‘‘next step in democ- 
racy,’ by no means takes for granted 
that it can be taken soon or without long 
preparation anywhere. Freshly and 
frankly discussing the objections and 
tendencies to be reckoned with in urg- 
ing the socialist propaganda, he every- 
where lays emphasis upon the educa- 
tional and moral discipline which must 
prevail as a condition and an accompani- 
ment of realizing the hopes of socialism 
and the efforts to “‘universalize democ- 


racy.” Gen; 


THe War AND THE SOUL 
By R. J. Campbell. Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany. 300 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the 
Survey, $1.36. 

THE FoRKS OF THE ROAD 


By Washington Gladden. Macmillan 
Company. 138 pp. Price $.50; by mail of 
the SurvEY, $.56. 

While it would 


—= 


not be fair to com- 
pare or contrast crit- 


Judging ically these two vol- 

the umes, because writ- 
Christian ten for very differ- 

ent reading, they 

= may be taken to 

|2 BA characterize two 

st types of writing 

| Bea about the war from 


the church’s point of 
view. Mr. Campbell’s volume consists 
of a series of disconnected articles print- 
ed in an English newspaper and written 
for the average reader. Personal rather 
than public issues are dealt with for the 
most part so individualistically that one 
would think the problems of the soul 
and the war could be kept distinct from 
the racial, social and big human prob- 
lems. 

Strangely for one who has written and 


/ 
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preached so much on social conditions 


_ of life and labor and their improvement, 


Mr. Campbell insists many times and in 
many ways “that the problem of what 
is wrong with the world is not greater 
by one iota because of the war than it 
was before the war began”; that “not 
for one moment do I believe that the 
world is less Christian than it was be- 
fore the war, or less intent on spiritual 
things.” Thus from a surprisingly in- 
dividualistic point of view the changes 
are rung upon this apologetic note with 
varying degrees of consideration for the 
plight of humanity and the progress of 
the race. 

Dr. Washington Gladden nowhere 
hesitates to face the sternest facts with 
which the war confronts the Christian 
faith and all who profess it. He sees 
civilization and the church alike “at 
the forks of the road,” where they must 
choose, the one between militarism and 
the parliament of peace, the other be- 
tween the worship and service of tribal 
gods and sacrificial loyalty to the Father 
God, “who hath made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth.” Before this “scan- 
dal of the centuries,’ this “grotesque 
anomaly of the coexistence of Christian- 
ity and war,” before this “one tragic fact 
of history—the lapse of the church of 
Jesus Christ from her vocation—the fail- 
ure to grasp and enforce the central 
truth of the Kingdom of the Father, 
which Jesus lived and died to reveal,” 
the church stands, he fears not to say, 
“dumb and despairing in the presence 
of the worst moral disaster that history 
records.” 

How it and Christian civilization will 
come out of this tragedy he does not 
easily take for granted. But it depends 
upon a choice of the way of life which 
it is not too much to hope men of vision 


will discern. (Gera. 


PATRIOTISM AND THE FELLOWSHIP OF NATIONS 
By F. Melian Stawell. E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 91 pp. Price $.75; by mail of 
the SuRvEY $.79. 

We have been 
asked recently to 
recommend a_ book 
which teachers and 
leaders in children’s 
clubs might use to 
expound that wider 
Americanism which 
President Wilson 
voiced in his peace 
message of January 
22. We have not 
yet found a textbook that can be recom- 
mended for such a purpose. The man- 
uals on patriotism usually have no refer- 
ence to human brotherhood; and the 
manuals on peace too frequently under- 
state the real claims on the individual of 
kin and country. “There has come to 
hand, however, this short primer by an 
English teacher which may serve as a 


Making 
Children 
Patriots 
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model for the kind of teaching most 
needed among our young folks with re- 
gard to patriotism and internationalism. 
Unfortunately, for our purpose, it. is 
English in its references to present prob- 
lems and to history, a circumstance which 
naturally makes the book itself inelig- 
ible for American use. 

As an antidote to the ordinary school 
teaching of history, Miss Stawell’s plan 
deserves at least intelligent experimenta- 
tion. She starts out, very properly, with 
a discussion of law and its relation to the 
individual conscience. ‘That brings her 
at once to the conflict between nations, 
each believing itself to be right. In an 
English book, one is glad to read: 
“Wrong can never be stopped, if those 
who set out to right the wrong become as 
unfair as the original wrongdoers.” (The 
italics are the author’s.) “That is one 
of the many reasons why war should not 
be waged at all unless the wrong that is 
already being done is intolerable. A vic- 
torious nation, even when its cause is 
just, is apt to go much too far and de- 
mand a punishment greater than the 
original offense. Then the defeated 
country is left smarting under a sense of 
injustice, and little but further evils, 
and further wars, can rise from such a 
triumph of the ‘right cause’.” 

A plea is made for national unity on 
the basis of common traditions and 
ideals; but this unity, she insists, must 
be voluntary, respecting the differences 
between the component elements of the 
nation. ‘That intense national patriotism 
is not necessarily antagonistic to a fer- 
vent internationalism is illustrated by the 
example of Mazzini. But international 
unity cannot be permanent unless it is 
established on a firm economic basis. 
Hence, exchange of goods and migration, 
the problems of colonization and of the 
duties of the civilized world towards the 
backward races naturally fall within the 
scope of this manual. 

On the practical side, the author sup- 
ports the idea of a world court on the 
lines of that proposed by the League to 
Enforce Peace. On the idealistic side, 
she emphasizes that “change of heart,” 
not only in international politics but also 
in the every day relationships of the in- 
dividual citizen, which alone can ensure 
the end of war and the beginning of a 
real fellowship of nations. Bales 
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Across tHE THRESHOLD. By Baron Vane. Harold 
McNair, publisher. 144 pp. Price $1.50; by 
mail of the Survey, $1.56. 

From DartMouTH TO THE DarDENELLES. A Mid- 
shipman’s Log ‘edited by his mother. E. P. 


Dutton & Co. 174 pp. Price $.60; by mail of 
the Survey, $.65. 
REticrion FoR Topay. By John Haynes Holmes. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 335 pp. 
mail of the Survey, $1.62. 
Tue TEAcHER As Artist. (Riverside Educational 
Monographs.) By Herman Harrell Horne. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 62 pp. Price $.70; by 

mail of the Survey, $.75. 


Tue Way Lire Becrns. By Bertha C. Cady and 


Price $1.50; by 


Vernon M. Cady. American Social Hygiene 
ston 78 pp. Price $1; by mail of the Survey, 
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Tue Worp or THE TrutH. Edited by Arthur 
Temple Cornwell. Truth Publishing Founda- 
hes 160 pp. Price $1; by mail of the Survey, 


DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY. By Brother Chry- 
sostom. John Jos. McVey. 379 pp. Price, 
$1.25; by mail of the Survey, $1.35. 

Heattu AND Disease. By Roger I. Lee. Little 
Brown & Co. 378 pp. Price, $1.75; by mail 
of the Survey, $1.91. 

HunTING THE TANGo. 


By Burr S. Stottle. Bur- 


THE FIGHTING ISSUES 


“A statement by the Editor of his stewardship of the SURVEY in this crisis; 


and his own approach to the issues of war and peace.’—From the SURVEY 


for February 17. 


To THE Epiror: . . . I wish I were able 
to circulate a half million Surveys of the 
kind you put out for February 17. I can 
conceive of no more patriotic service than 
this. As it is, I have to be content with 
more humble deeds. 

NEWELL L. Sims. 
[Department of Sociology and Political Sci- 
ence, University of Florida.] 

Gainesville. 


To THE Epiror: Your “Kellogg” article 
of February 17 is fine. War on Germany 
or any other people can’t end war. 

“Let us have peace” by forbearance. 
Henry M. Hatt. 
Pittsburgh. 


To THE Eprror: I do not care for a maga- 
zine edited by one who desires a referendum 
in the present crisis. I believe this to be a 
representative democracy. 

K. M. MarsHatr. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 


To THE Epitor: Mr. Kellogg’s statement 
and defense of his position are more satis- 
factory to me than any statement and defense 
that I have elsewhere seen or heard, or that 
I have been able to devise for myself. It 
did my heart good. 

CHARLES E. EDGERTON. 

Washington, D. C. 


To THE Eprror: I have read the Survey 
with interest and profit from the beginning, 
and during all these years I have taken the 
good things so much as a matter of course 
that I have never been thoughtful enough 
to send the editors a formal expression of 
appreciation. 

I cannot refrain, however, from sending 
just a line at this time to express my appre- 
ciation of your article, The Fighting Issues, 
in the issue of February 17. Like so many 
of my fellow-citizens, I have been torn by 
conflicting emotions in this unparalleled 
crisis in our international affairs, and your 
article has been more helpful than anything 
that has yet come to me. 

Gro. S. Witson. 
[Secretary, Board of Charities of the District 
of Columbia.] 

Washington. 


To THE Epiror: I write to ask you to dis- 
continue my subscription to the Survey from 
this date. 

The moral and spiritual issues of the Eu- 
ropean war seem to me the paramount 
questions of the hour before the American 
people. I am convinced that upon their right 
decision depends the safety, honor and wel- 
fare of our country. ~ 

The attitude of the Survey to these great 
questions is to me so profoundly unsatisfac- 
tory that I can no longer retain my confidence 
in the social programs which you advocate, 
and feel constrained to dissociate myself 
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P. M. RHINELANDER. 
Bishop’s House, Philadelphia. | 


To Tue Epiror: Directed to it first by | : 
friend who did not like it, I have read with 
increasing delight your article on The Fight-_ | 
ing Issues in the Survey for February 17. 
Your analysis is clear, your arguments > 
against brute methods of settlement convin- (|* 
cing. I am with you unreservedly in keeping — i 

} 


! 


li 


the country out of war. ay 
Soton De LEon. ~ 


New York. 4 i 
To THE Epiror: Your big editorial i i 
splendid—statesmanlike, clear and cogent, /|' 
and I hope it will do a lot of good. *| 
C. H. Incersott. —_ ’}' 

[Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro.] || 
New York, 4 


To THE Epiror: The Fighting Issues, by | 
the editor, in the issue of February 17 is | 
GREAT! That is the stuff I am preaching, _ | 
though I feel I am rather a Voice crying © 
in the wilderness now. Mr. Kellogg has ~ 
done a great service in this critical moment 
of our national life to present so keen an 
analysis of the situation and America’s out-_ 
standing duty. I wish every preacher in © 
the land would take his statement and preach ~ 
a sermon on the vital. Christian truth that © 
is imbedded in it. | 

ANGELO E. SHATTUCK, | 
[Pastor, First Congregational Church.] q 
Kokomo, Ind. 


To THE Epiror: I cannot refrain from — 
sending you at least a few lines of thanks — 
and appreciation for the courageous stand ~ 
you have taken. . . . When all other papers ~ 
were swept away by sentiment and a false 
patriotism, which, in the long run, would | 
have done us more harm than good, your _ 
message of cheer and inspiration struck — 
through the dark clouds and brought hope. 

Not that I fear to sacrifice my life for 
the good of a cause, but because I feel that 
war is the least efficient way imaginable 
to secure the desired end for which some ~ 
would have us engulf the nation, therefore 
am I anxious to do all in my power to avert 
the threatened disaster. That I hold is in 
the long run the best thought and aim of 
the League to Enforce Peace... . 

HERMAN F. Lion. 
[Pastor, First Unitarian Society.] fp 
Gardner, Mass. 


To THE Epiror: I have read your publi- 
cation for over avyear and occasionally have 
gotten much good out of the excellent arti- 
cles published. But the decidedly pro-British 
and, therefore, un-American tendency of your 
paper is almost too much for one who knows 
American history and who loves his country 
better than any other, including the king- 
ridden countries of Europe... . 


/ 


The Lincoln message of Lloyd George is 
idiculous in its claims that the task and 
ims of this great American president were 
he same that England is pursuing today. 
t is too well known that Abraham Lincoln 
as not only fighting slavery, but also 
<ngland, which supported the South in its 
forts to maintain slavery and to break up 
he United States of America into two dif- 
‘erent sections, the North and the South. 
England, so history teaches us, loves no 
sountry but England. English militarism 
xceeds and always has exceeded the mili- 
arism of any other two countries, and it 
udeed fights the militarism of other nations 
ow in this present world war for the sole 
urpose of coming out of this struggle the 
mdisputed ruler of the earth, on the con- 
inent and on the seas... . 
And it would be a great pity and the 
reatest mistake America has ever made 
f our great republic would lend its aid and 
ive its money, means and blood to aid a 
oreign power in the accomplishing of its 
own selfish purposes. 

Cuares F, OEHLER. 
[President, Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
California.] 
Sacramento, Cal. 


To THE Epiror: Please let me thank you 
for your article, The Fighting Issues. It is 
perhaps the strongest thing that has appeared 
in the Survey since it was founded, and 
certainly the clearest exposition of the whole 
problem before us that has been written 
since trouble came upon us. I am not con- 
vinced of the wisdom of shouting for a 
referendum; but the unusual mixture of 
sanity and idealism in the main program you 
lay down for the country to follow should 
appeal to social workers. Surely a President 
who has led us in such strange new paths 
of international tolerance will not permit a 
state of war to exist until positive defense 
of the realm demands it. 

W. J. Norton. 
[Director, Council of Social Agencies.] 
Cincinnati. 


To THE Epiror: The climax of the service 
which the Survey has been rendering to the 
cause of sanity and righteousness and peace 
comes with your article of February 17 on 
The Fighting Issues. I cannot refrain from 
sending you a word of hearty thanks. My 
reading of the New Testament and of the 
witness of the Inner Light makes me a con- 
scientious objector to all war. I am con- 
vinced that it is a tragic mistake for people 
to think God wants them to kill each other 
wholesale in order to keep the world from 


mistake for them to think God wanted them 
to offer human sacrifices or roast heretics 
alive—convinced, in other words, that war 
is foolish and ineffective as well as wrong. 
To have the futility of going to war in the 
present crisis so logically demonstrated as 
you have done is an immense comfort. I 
pray the logic of the demonstration may 
‘appear to many practical, “hard-headed” 
people, as it will to all natural idealists. 

A. J. Muste. 
[Pastor, Central Congregational Church.] 

Newtonville, Mass. 


To THE Eprror: It is only fair that in 
-this momentous period of our history you 
should hear from those who have the SurvEY 
magazine very much at heart. 

Allow me to thank you for this truly 
statesmanlike presentation of the war issues 
in the latest number of the Survey. The 
article, The Fighting Issues, seems to possess 
that complete contempt for war, save as a 
last extremity, which filled the soul of an 
Isaiah and Micah. Despite the excitement of 


falling to pieces, just as it was a tragic / 
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To THe Epiror: I have read with 
great care your extended editorial in 
the Survey of February 17, entitled 
The Fighting Issues. 


As the situation appears to me, the 
forces of the civilized world are 
facing a life or death struggle of the 
principles of democracy. Shall gov- 
ernment of the people perish from the 
earth, is a question that I think is 
shortly to be answered. While the 
sound of guns is remote, while the 
spectacle of human sacrifice is beyond 
the Atlantic ocean, yet, measured by 
time, both may be close to our very 
thresholds. 

The instant Great Britain is de- 
feated, that instant the strongest exist- 
ing force for democracy has ceased 
to be. The ambitions of nationalism, 
as expressed by the Prussian ideal, will 
be released from all restraint. 

Other peoples will be no safer from 
its insatiable appetite than were the 
unorganized settlers from the depre- 
dations of the Kiowas or Apaches in 
1868 in western Oklahoma, where I 
lived as a boy and can bear witness 
to horrible atrocities. 

Democracies move slowly, clumsily 
toward any end that calls for deep 
intelligence or logical intellectual proc- 
esses. The consent of the governed 
means the consent of an average that 
knows little, thinks little, is not 
touched by far-reaching considerations, 
but largely controlled by the emo- 
tions or superficial reasoning. 

Pacifism at the moment is, to my 


mind, one of the most deadly influ- 


ences at work in America. However 
conscientious its advocates may. be, 
the effect is disintegrating our efforts 
to protect the principles on which the 
government is founded. I go fur- 
ther than those who think self-defense 
for us means simply preparation, for 
I truly believe that unless Prussianism 
is scotched it will dominate the earth, 
and an aggressive warfare employing 
all the strength of the nation, in finance, 
in men, in ingenuity, is absolutely 
essential now to insure a future last- 
ing peace. The American Tory at the 
time of the Revolution was often per- 
sonally honest; many Copperheads at 
the time of the Civil War were men 
of fine spirit and personal character, 
but both were unhealthy to the coun- 
try in which they lived, and both had 
to be stamped out. 

I have no quarrel with the spirit 
that actuates the many great men and 
women who are now weakening the 
virility of the nation, except as they 
are making the task of protecting our 
lives, our property and our liberties 
infinitely more difficult. 


WiiiAM E. Harmon. 
New York. 


[I would favor the people of the 
United States throwing themselves into 
the European struggle if I felt, as 
Mr. Harmon believes, that democracy 
and liberalism in western Europe were 
being downed, and that for this coun- 
try to go in and fight were the only 
sure way to save them for all of us.— 
Pau U. KeEttoce.] 


the hour, you have kept cool and the para- 
graphs show genuine constructive thought. 
Such an article should be published in 
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pamphlet form, together with the letter of 
David Lloyd George and In tie Balance 
by Miss Balch. We need less criticism of 
the President, but more positive contributions 
to keep us from war along constructive 
lines. America today needs clear thinkers 
who are unafraid. Your contribution is a 
very real one, and I for one desire to sup- 
port your stand, 
RupoipeH I. COFFEE. 

[Director, Social Service Department, Inde- 

pendent Order of B’nai B’rith.] 

Chicago. 


To THE Eprror: Not only do I think your 
article sound in policy, but it seems to me 
sound in law. I think the main thing now 
is to keep the issue of sea law segregated 
from the maze of the European war. In 
every great European war the nation pushed 
to the limit has adopted extreme measures 
in violation of neutrals’ rights—France did 
it in 1798, actually seizing American mer- 
chant ships not carrying contraband and 
converting them into French war vessels. 
Yet Washington and Adams refused to go 
to war. England did it in 1811—claiming 
a legal right to impress American seamen. 
Henry Clay and the hot-bloods of the West 
plunged us into War of 1812—the treaty 
of Ghent of 1814 had not a word to say 
about impressment and it actually continued 
after the war was over. Now it is Ger- 
many’s turn. My position is that even a 
victorious war with Germany cannot estab- 
lish the principle of sea law for which we 


contend. I thought you brought this out ef- 
fectively. If we can hammer this into public 
opinion, the Government may succeed in 


holding back. 
Man_ey O. Hupson. 
[Professor of Law, University of Missouri.] 
Columbia, Mo. 


To THE Epiror: . My position is pe- 
culiar. I am neutral. I am neither pro-Ally 
nor pro-German. I am for the peoples of 
England and Germany and against war. I 
am against no peoples. As to their govern- 
ments, they are all atrocious. I am agdinst 
all of them. 

I find that your statement is not from a 
neutral standpoint, but presents a pro-Ally 
bias. Invidious terms are applied to the acts 
of the Central Powers, while the same or 
similar acts on the part of the Allies are not 
brought into the reckoning. 

There is a common error made even by 
anti-militarists. It is to hold a government, 
and some go so far as to hold a whole peo- 
ple, responsible for the crimes of an inten- 
sive militarism. German militarism is atro- 
cious not because Germany or the Germans 
are atrocious, but because militarism is 
atrocious; and Germany has developed mili- 
tarism, as she has developed many other 
things, to a high state of efficiency. There is 
no militarism that is nice and ethical. Méili- 
tarism without atrociousness is simply miti- 
gated and inefficient militarism. The su- 
preme expression of militarism is atrocious- 
ness. If either side in this war attains ulti- 
mate and conclusive victory, it will be by a 
path so strewn with atrocities as to shock 
the world. 

I cannot go with you even “to protect our 
rights as neutrals to travel on neutral ships 
carrying neutral cargoes.” Of course this is 
not a part of the dispute. The Central 
Powers would allow such ships every free- 
dom; the Allies will not. The “right” that 
is making the fuss is the “right” of American 
citizens to travel on belligerent vessels car- 
rying contraband. If we were really neutral 
we should be making a fuss that British 
shipping employs American citizens and puts 
them at work below decks where they are 
most apt to be hurt in the event of disas- 
terion 
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My own attitude is that war is the un- 
thinkable thing. It is not to be considered as 
an alternative for anything. It is not to be 
thought of either as a primary or as a final 
recourse. We must put it out of our minds. 
We must cease to think in terms of war. 

When we have done this we are in a posi- 
tion to discuss the solution of international 
problems. Until we have done this we are 
not fit to discuss them. I would not trust a 
president to conduct grave international ne- 
gotiations who believes in war as one of his 
recourses. He is a highly dangerous person. 

How infinitely more dangerous is he when, 
as is the case with Mr. Wilson, he has been 
the arch champion of military preparedness, 
and when he has the astuteness to precede a 
warlike step, such as the breaking of diplo- 
matic relations with a belligerent nation, by 
a message of peace! ... 

We must disentangle the monstrous thing 
we call war from the peoples of Europe who 
are now its victims; and we must oppose 
the President, or the press, or the Morgan in- 
terests, or the munitions makers, or any other 
force which offers us war as a way out of 
an international dispute. 

JAMES P. WARBASSE. 


Brooklyn. 


To THE EpiTor: I can well understand that 
a man whose mental outlook is the product 
of years of social thinking and social activi- 
ties should reach conclusions in respect to a 
question of national rights quite different 
from those of us whose experience has not 
been so largely affected by these influences. 
There may come a time when it will not be 
true that in the last analysis authority rests 
on force. That time has not come yet. 


There may be a time in the future when . 


there will be no such thing as national rights 
to protect and when a spirit of internation- 
alism will control human relationship, but if 
so, human nature has a long way to travel 
before that goal is reached. In the mean- 
time, it is proper for you and all right- 
thinking men to endeavor to hasten the mil- 
lennium. I conceive it to be your duty, how- 
ever, in a moment of acute national crisis, to 
weigh your responsibilities to your country 
under the conditions as they now exist in- 
stead of choosing such an occasion for fur- 
thering ideals however noble, but which are 


Who’s Your 
Milkman e P 


Under this title, an article by Dr. 
J. H. Kellogg was printed in the 
August, 1916, issue of GOOD 
HEALTH and created so much in- 
terest that the edition containing 
it was soon exhausted. Since then, 
we have responded to many re- 
quests for the article with type- 
written copies, but—this is too ex- 
pensive. -Therefore, as the re- 
quests for “Who’s Your Milkman ?” 
continue to come in, we have had 
the article reprinted and will here- 
after supply copies postpaid at 10c 
each. Send five 2c stamps, if you 
wish a copy of this important 
article about the milk supply. Ad- 
dress— 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 


2603 Main Street, Battle Creek, Michigan 
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only possible of realization under conditions 
which may exist in the future. 

I see that you believe in limiting the con- 
stitutional power of Congress to declare war 
by a popular though necessarily informal 
referendum. To say nothing of the inconclu- 
siveness of any informal proceeding, or the 
dificulty of phrasing the questionnaire in a 
way that would meet the facts of a given 
situation as it might thereafter actually de- 
velop, I cannot but feel that this idea, like 
most of the ideas in your article in the Sur- 
VEY, is prompted by your natural abhorrence 
of the notion of war rather than by the logi- 
cal reasoning of which you are capable. Il- 
lustrations could be chosen from any and all 
forms of civic, industrial and social life of 
the futility of such a course as a national 
policy, but take a simple example from col- 
lege sports. The players on a football team 
are coached by men chosen for their experi- 
ence and skill. Imagine the confusion and 
the effect on his opponent if in a critical 
stage of a game the captain should appeal to 
the grandstand for advice as to which play 
he should adopt. : 

I have written at some length, not for the 
purpose of persuading you to my way of 
thinking, but in the hope that you may give 
“deliberate thought” before you lend your 
aid, and, directly or indirectly, the aid of 
the Survey to the many efforts that will be 
made by those who wish to see their dreams 
realized before the time for this fulfillment 
is ripe, to say nothing of the efforts of 
many others who from motives far less 
worthy than yours, are working to see peace 
established while Prussianism still has the 
vital spark of life to rekindle another 
Armageddon at no distant date. There is a 
time for thought, for speech and for action. 
An ill-chosen time for exercising either of 
these functions is as hurtful to a cause as 
confused thought, ill-considered speech or 
mistaken action. The revivalist accom- 
plishes much good at times and with certain 
types of people, but if he seeks to promote 
his cause before an audience gathered in a 
theater for pleasurable relaxation from 
serious thought, he offends good taste and 
good sense and is apt to do his cause more 
harm than good. M. 

New York. 


To THE Epiror: Will you allow me to 
thank you for your fine discriminating 
article, The Fighting Issues, in the current 
SURVEY. . Can you not get our young 
men to see that there is something just as 
great and heroic and more different in other 
methods than that of war? It seems such a 
pity we should just go in for doing the 
thing which is wrecking Europe when we 
have such a great chance to do something 
new, constructive and healing for the future. 

ANNIE L, SEaARs. 

Boston, Mass. 

To THE EpiTor: . It is not easy to do 
independent thinking at a time when all the 
world shouts ‘Don’t think but stand by the 
Government.” But your creed is that civili- 
zation will be best advanced by “mobilizing 
in the opposite direction from war,’ and 
you are being faithful to that creed at a time 
when it is hard to be faithful to it. . 

ELIzABETH TILTON. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


To THE Epiror: I have just finished your 
confession of faith as regards The Fighting 
Issues in the Survey for February 17, and 
I want to say that I subscribe to what you 
have said. I want to thank you, too, for ‘so 
clearly stating much that has been passing 
through my mind. 

I am a constant reader of the Survey and 
get a great deal of inspiration out of it. I 
am the United States attorney in Philadel- 
phia, and I wish I could tell you how often 


TO, TOD7, 


the Survey has given me light—real lig 
—on some question coming before me as fl 
prosecuting ofhcer of the United Stata 
this district. ; 
It would have been impossible not to tre 
of our national duty in the present cris 
—not to treat of it, I mean, in the SuRvE 
—and I think you have handled the matte 
with great ability and in just the right spi 
The social worker has his own thought upe 
it, and it is right that his thinking shou 
find expression. 
FRANCIS FISHER KANE. 
Drifton, Luzerne Co., Pa. 


To THE Epiror: Will you allow me t 
say that I think your article, The Fightin 
Issues, in last week’s SURVEY was a most jus 
and lucid exposition of this great questiol 
‘which is in all our hearts and minds jus 
now—and I sincerely thank you. . 

ELLEN DABNEY. 

Boston, Mass. 


To THE Epiror: Your editorial statemen 
of principles in the last Survey interested m 
very much, as it should have done all sub 
scribers to the SURVEY. 

But, as I judge you wish some responsi 
from your subscribers, I am sending you 4 
word of thanks, though of difference. 

I hope to see peace with honor continu 
as the policy of the United States in thi 
terrible state of almost world-war. Bui 
rather than submit to the insolent orders and 
brutal policy of Germany, I should choos 
war, thrust on us by the Prussianism thai 
threatens civilization, as we understand it 

I may be a pagan, but I cannot today br 
a pacifist as I understand that word. More- 
over, a great deal of the present agitatio: 
for peace is nothing but pro-German propa 
ganda. 

The nation wants peace, so does Mr. Wil- 
son. And I am entirely willing to trust hi 
patriotism and his courage. A nation, as af 
individual, can be “too proud to fight,” and 
a time may come when that same nation must 
be too proud and too generous not to fight, 
no matter what the suffering and loss. 

Kate M. McLane. 


Baltimore, Md. 


To THE Eprror: The February 17 numbet 
of the Survey is at hand, in which appear 
your article, The Fighting Issues. Let me 
tell you how very, very much I appreciate 
that article. It is the best thing that has 
yet come to my desk in this field. Of course, 
as an out-and-out pacifist it is hardly enough 
to satisfy my position. To the folk on the 
other side the same will probably be true. 

. I am exceedingly glad that I have on 
paper coming to my desk each week that is 
not willing to sacrifice its great ideal of 
social vision, even in such critical times as 
these. 
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J. Covincton COLEMAN. 
Niantic, / Ill. 


To Tue Epiror: I conclude that I can do 
you no good, and you certainly are doing 
me no good. Your “peace” policy would 
stir my wrath if it were not for my amaze- 
ment that in the present situation such views 
can be held by men who hold a position of 
light and leadership. Will you kindly reliey, 
yourself of the expense of sending me fur-— 
ther copies of the SuRVEY. 

Henry A. Stimson. 
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New York city. 


To THe Epiror: I want to thank you for 
that noble, searching article of yours, The 
Fighting Issués. If we can all learn to” 
search our minds and hearts like that, 
America will ‘be “saved.” 

Mary P. Sear. 

Boston, Mass. 


) visory. capacity. 
) work. 


' $100 to $150 a month with full maintenance. 


Classified Advertisements 
Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 


4, Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, 


| twenty cents per line. 

| “Want” advertisements under the various 

4) headings “Situations Wanted,” “Help Wanted,” 

}| etc., five cents each word or initial, including 

"| the address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


™ AN EXPERIENCED EDUCATOR and 
trained psychologist with experience in 
social research desires employment in ad- 
Is past 70. No clerical 
Companionship and small salary 
y wanted. Address 2467, Survey. 


YOUNG MAN, seven years’ experience 

in social work, used to executive control, 
able to work with committees, trained in 
exhibit technique. In addition possesses 


y knowledge of editorial, advertising and arts 


and crafts. Has been in intimate contact 
with most branches of social effort. Ad- 
dress 2471 Survey. 


SECRETARY: Executive experience; 
efficient, young woman, good approach, 
broad experience social work, wants new 
opportunity. Address 2472 Survey. 


YOUNG WOMAN, trained, experienced, 
desires recreation and industrial work in 
institution or Girls’ Club work. Address 
2473 SuRVEY. 


SOCIAL SERVICE and Church Ef- 
ficiency Secretary. Specialist in Men’s 
Work. Open for engagement. Address 
2474, SuRVEY. 


COTTAGE MATRON desires position, 
child-caring institution, privilege of having 
little daughter. Address 2475, Survey. 


HOUSE-MOTHER desires position, 
child-caring institution. Address 2476, 
SURVEY. 


HELP WANTED 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, CORRECTIONAL 
The State of Illinois wants applicants for Assistant Superin- 
tendents at the Training School for Girls at Geneva, the 
Boys’ School at St. Charles and the State Reformatory at 
Pontiac. The position at Geneva is to be filled now. Salary 
i Open to 
women for Geneva and to men for St. Charles and Pontiac. 
Open. to non-residents of Illinois. Minimum age 25 years. 
Examination at numerous Illinois points on April 7. For 
further details and application blanks address State Civil 
Service Commission at Springfield, Illinois, or Room ‘602, 
No. 15 §. Market St., Chicago, 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE 


Five acres in the Willamette valley, 40 
miles south of Portland, Oregon. Planted 
to English walnuts and Royal Ann and 
Lambert cherries. Trees seven years old— 
seedling walnuts should bear crop in two 
years, and cherries should bear this year. 


Address BERTHA BROWN, Y. W.C.A., Toledo, Ohio. 


ys 


Women and Misses. 


many new materials. 


$26.50 to 49.50. 
$3.50 to 18.75. 
Voile, $4.50 to 18.50. 


$2.95 to 8.95. 


MLA 


BOOKS 


ses 
A new book—Among the Immortals—a glimpse 
of the Beyond. Read what they are doing in 
the ‘‘Many Mansions” where souls work out 
their salvation after death, for ‘“‘He spake to 
the spirits in prison.’’ Price $1.50 postpaid, 
The Author, Box 740, Tenafly, N. J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SOCIAL. WORKERS’ EMPLOYMENT EX- 
CHANGE: The: Department for Social Workers of 
the Intercollegiate Bureau of Occupations registers 
men and women for positions in social and civic 
work, the qualifications for registration being a de- 
gree from an accredited college, a year’s course in 
a professional school training for social or civic 
work, or experience which has given at least 
equivalent preparation. Needs of organizations 
seeking workers are given careful and prompt at- 
tention. EMELYN PECK, Manacer, 130 East 
22d St., New York City. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 


IU 


Smart Styles 7z 
Women’s Wear 


at McCutcheon’s 


James McCutcheon & Co. are now display- 
ing their new Spring wearing apparel for 
Correct models in Outer 
Garments for all occasions are shown in the 


Daytime Dresses in a variety offmaterials and 


models, $26.50 to 69.50. 
Evening and Dance Frocks, $21.50 to 69.50. 
Motor or Utility Coats, $26.50 to 79.50. 


Street Suits in Serge, Garbardine and mixtures, 
Sport Skirts in Linen and novelty materials, 
Blouses in Linens, Silk, Geprvettc and Cotton 
Sport Blouses in Linens and Cotton Voiles, 


lailored and Outing Hats, $6.50 to 18.50. 


Send for new Catalogue “Women’s Apparel for Spring 1917” 
James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Ave., 34th & 33d Sts., N. Y. 
ULNA 


i 


Reg. Trade Mark 


Oe es 


HANNA 


ROOMS WANTED 


E. S. SETTLEMENT ALUMNI GROUP 


of moderate means, planning experiment in 


WORK WITH AND FOR BOYS 


require accessibly located 3-room suite (bed, bath, 
study), preferably furnished, for their Club Leader, 
Send floor plan layout with details as to rent, 
light, heat, etc., to 


DR. KAY, West Point, N. Y. 


French cooperatives have, by the recent report 
of Professor Gide, of the University of Paris, 
grown in spite of the war. A translation of his. 
statement of it has been made for an early issue. 
of the Survey. 


EL SUPREMO 


like the grand manner. 


The N. Y. Post says: “ The amazing thing is that, present- 
ing this immense and bewildering kaleidoscope, Mr. White 
is able to keep so sure a sense of his direction, to give his 
picture sweep and expanse, and at the same time, to fill in 
the details so that it is aglow with life and color.” 


THE WAVE An Egyptian Aftermath 
By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. Net, $1.50 
The N. Y. Times says: “ Master of a style at once clear 
and subtle, dramatic and poetic, he is able to present 
those states of feeling which lie upon the borderland of 
consciousness with a simplicity and fidelity few living 
writers equal and none excel. One’s strongest impression 
on closing this book is that of beauty—beauty alike of 
style and of spirit. The glory of words, the grandeur that 
was Egypt, the splendor of a brave and loving human soul 
—these are the very substance of this fascinating volame.” 


JULIUS LE VALLON 


By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. Net, $1.50 
The Boston Transcript says: “Few modern writers have 
Mr. Blackwood’s clear, imaginative insight. His 


stories have in them a plausible quality that summons us 
to their belief.” 


GRAIL FIRE 

By ZEPHINE HUMPHREY. Net, $1.50 
Contrasting the struggles in the soul of a young man of 
love for a sweet and beautiful girl with the consciousness 
of a vocation for the priesthood, the author has success- 
fully made the rare combination of a really interesting 


story and a most exalted spiritual idealism. In press 
IF WISHES WERE HORSES 
By COUNTESS BARCYNSKA. Net, $1.50 


In this clever and acute study of a self-made man’s career 
the Countess Barcynska again holds up the mirror to 
modern life, and shows us the shams and falsities which 


inevitably bring about their own retribution. In press 
WHIRLPOOL 
By VICTORIA MORTON. Net, $1.50 


The Brooklyn Daily Eagle says: “A fascinating story of 
crime reparation and new living. It is one of the stories 
which thrusts its plot unexpectedly at the reader from 
every possible angle and every possible point of ad- 
vantage.” 


NOVELS BY W. H. HUDSON 
THE PURPLE LAND 


Introduction by Theodore Roosevelt 
James M. Barrie says: “It is one of the choicest things 
of our latter day literature.” Net, $1.50 


“The story takes you on a wandering way with an 
engaging youth through the Banda Oriental of South 
America, a way that carries from one adventure to an- 
other, one love story to another. It is romance at its 
happiest, and realism at its most interesting.”—The Book- 
seller, Newsdealer and Stationer. 


A CRYSTAL AGE 
With a Critical Appreciation by Clifford Smyth, Litt.D. 
The N. Y. Evening Post says: “It has the zeal of the open 
air, kinship with beauty of all sorts, and a relieving glint 
of humor.” Net, $1.50 


Postage Extra. 


NOTEWORTHY FICTION | 


By EDWARD LUCAS WHITE 


A Great American Historical Novel Dealing with South America. 


The Nation of February 8th, in a full-page review, says: “Fiction upon the heroic scale, and in something very much 
The remarkable thing about this book is that it does achieve the miracle; it comes alive under 
our eyes, glows with life and color, shows the true depth and richness of heroic romance. 
imagination, a work of genius such as might have pleased Carlyle himself.” 


At all Bookstores. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681. Fifth Ave., New York 


Net, $1.90 


A powerful work of the 


The Boston Transcript says: “We cannot deny that the 
publishers have good reason for their enthusiasm.” 

The Baltimore Sun says: “The big book of the year, 
which takes place alongside Lorna Doone, The White Com- 
pany, and Kim.” 


THE WAY HEARTS GO 

By LAURENCE HAYWARD. Net, $1.50 
A story of romantic complications told with charm and 
finished certainty. The author has painted with subtle 


understanding peculiarities of character and the atmos- 
phere of a New England neighborhood. 


THE TAMING OF CALINGA 
By C. L. CARLSEN. Net, $1.35 


A new novel with its scene laid in the Philippine Islands. 
The San Francisco Chronicle says: “It has entirely new 
flavor, new people, new scenes, new motives and a 
startling new ending. He draws his people from sure 
knowledge on a background of glowing tropic color.” 


THE HIGHWAYMAN 

By H. C. BAILEY. Net, $1.50 
As gallant a romance of villainy, misunderstanding and 
high hearted love as ever made crowns and kingdoms 


seem of little worth. The time is that of the days of 
Good Queen Anne. 


GREATER THAN THE GREATEST 

By HAMILTON DRUMMOND. Net, $1.50 
A stirring romance of the great contest between the Pope 
and the Emperor in the Thirteenth Century. The author 
has been singularly successful in making those far-off 
days of struggles and intrigue vividly real and vital. 


NO GRAVEN IMAGE 
By HILDA P. CUMINGS. Net, $1.50 


A wonderfully told tale of the spiritual development of a 
young Anglican divine. Setting her scene alternately in 
rural England and the slums of London, the author has 
drawn with tender fidelity the old struggle of the soul torn 
between love and duty. Here she solves in her own way 
the great problem of renunciation. 


NOVELS BY SAMUEL BUTLER 


THE WAY OF ALL FLESH 
Introduction by Professor William Lyon Phelps of Yale 
Arnold Bennett says: “It is one of the great novels of the 
world.” 
John Macy, in the Boston Herald, says: “*The Way of 
All Flesh’ contains, more than any other single book, of 
the intellectual history of mid-Victorian England.” 


Net, $1.50 
EREWHON 
With an Introduction by Francis Hackett 

The finest satire since Swift’s “ Gulliver’s Travels.” Under 
the guise of describing the habits and customs of a 
strange race found in the mountains of New Zealand, the 
author flays the sham and inconsistencies of our latter- 
day civilization. In press. Net, $1.50 


